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PREFACE 

AT Bowdoin College we are trying 
to bring professors and students 
together in common interests and 
tasks. As one application of this precep- 
torial method, we have a class of six 
students conducted by six professors. 
Each professor takes the six students 
for a period of about six weeks, during 
which they work together on some form 
of writing — ^verse, drama, essay, oration, 
translation or short story. Then the re- 
sult of their work together is submitted 
to the entire group of professors and 
students. 

As it fell to me this year to conduct 
this class for one period, having these 
lectures to prepare, I asked the class to 
do it with me, explaining the general 
plan, submitting for their discussion and 

• • • 
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criticism such portions as I had written, 
and assigning to them certain por- 
tions to write. Accordingly the fol- 
lowing pages are a joint product; not 
only representing as the result of criti- 
cisms and suggestions their fresher recol- 
lection of boy life, but in several sec- 
tions being their work precisely as they 
wrote it Accordingly, first of all, my 
acknowledgments are due to the mem- 
bers of English lo for the year 1912-13: 
Laurence A. Crosby, Cedric R. Crowell, 
Walter F. Eberhardt, Robert D. Leigh, 
Clifton O. Page and Kenneth A. Rob- 
inson. 

The lectures were delivered to the 
First General Assembly of Association 
Workers with Boys, at Culver, Indiana, 
in May, 1913. Here they were sub- 
jected to a constant fire of questions and 
criticisms by the three hundred or more 
experts in work for boys there assembled. 
To these splendid men, full of fun and 
earnestness, common sense and Christi- 
anity, I am still further indebted both 
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for some things put in, and for more left 
out. 

As this book is written with a view to 
the training of boys, all theoretical con- 
troversies, such as those between free- 
dom and determinism, hedonism and 
idealism; and many practical topics like 
the ethics of the artistic and the insti- 
tutional life, are necessarily omitted. 

If all boys and girls could be sure of 
having kind parents and wise leaders 
who would protect them against the 
grinding tendencies of modern indus- 
trialism and city life, we might stop with 
the merely ethical program concluded in 
Chapter V. Since, however, multitudes 
of children are caught in the wheels of 
this mighty industrial machine, without 
either sympathetic parental or judicious 
scholastic guidance, it is necessary to 
supplement this distinctively ethical and 
personal program with the social re- 
forms outlined in Chapter VI. For, 
though these are not ethical in the sense 
of being direct contributions which in- 
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dividual parent or leader can make to 
the character of the individual child, 
they are measures which we all collec- 
tively ought to take in behalf of all chil- 
dren; especially the children of the poor 
in the congested sections of our large 
cities. 

William De Witt Hyde. 

BowDOiN College, 
Brunswick, Maine, 
June 10, 1913. 
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THE QUEST OF THE BEST 

INTRODUCTION 

THIS is a book for the top shelf, 
out of the boy's reach. Not that 
its counsels are bad; though 
it frankly takes the risk of going behind 
rules and commands to principles and 
freedom. The reason why no boy should 
read it is that it describes stages through 
which the normal boy should pass in 
entire unconsciousness that such stages 
exist That was not a wholesome atti- 
tude revealed by a Seattle boy, who, in 
reply to his teacher's question, "What is 
the matter with you, James?" replied, 
"Oh, I'm passing through adolescence." 
Parents, teachers and leaders, however, 
ought to know these stages. For no 
parent, teacher or leader can train a boy 
aright unless he can see the boy's nat- 
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ural badness as the stuff goodness must 
be made of; enforce artificial goodness 
firmly, without mistaking it for the real 
thing; hold high ideals for him with the 
certainty that he will fall far short of 
them; frankly reprove and freely for- 
give his shortcomings ; and, above all, be 
himself, at least in avowed aim and 
sincere endeavor, what he invites the 
boy by sharing with him to become. 

Between the doctrine of "Spare the 
rod and spoil the child" on the one hand, 
and the doctrine of infant free will on 
the other, there is room for a training 
which shall be firm without harshness 
and kind without sentimentality. 

The term boy is used in the generic 
sense as including both boys and girls. 
Still I have had boys rather than girls 
primarily in mind, because I have known 
more boys than girls, and understand 
them better; but mainly because the 
stages through which they pass are much 
more sharply marked in boys than girls. 
A boy is more original and pronounced 
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than a girl in both badness and goodness. 
A girl is much more easily induced to 
pass from natural badness to artificial 
goodness by constraint, especially if that 
constraint takes the form of praise and 
blame. For she is far more sensitive to 
these influences than he. As an offset 
to this easier suggestibility, however, she 
is much more likely than he to settle 
dow^n in artificial conformity to moral 
rules and social expectations, and thus 
miss the zest and ardor, the dash and 
daring, that go v^ith ethical initiative 
and spiritual originality. 

This difference, however, is not abso- 
lute and universal ; but rather a tendency, 
a difference in degree. Some girls are 
more positively and perversely bad, or 
more originally and aggressively good, 
than most boys. In spite of their differ- 
ent tendencies, and the different empha- 
sis one would give to certain topics in 
books meant especially for either boys 
or girls alone, their problems are suffi- 
ciently similar to make a book like this, 
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which in any case aims directly not at 
either boys or girls, but at their parents, 
teachers and leaders, serve the purpose 
of those who have either boys or girls to 
train. 

The insights into ethics here set forth 
are five. First: Boys are by nature bad; 
that is, they are so intent on the imme- 
diate satisfaction of themselves at the 

« 

moment, that they do not consider what 
is Best for themselves in the long run, 
for others and for society. Yet this ele- 
mental badness is the stuff which we 
must help them make over into the 
goodness, of which it is the germ. 

Second : We cannot make this natural 
badness into goodness by commands and 
penalties. These have their important 
place; but the artificial goodness at 
which they aim, whether secured or 
missed, falls far short of the Best. 

Third: The Quest of the Best is the 
aim to fulfill each interest so far as it 
furthers the fulfillment, in proportion to 
their worth and claim, of all interests 
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of all persons. It aims to conserve the 
good latent in natural badness, and 
avoid the badness inseparable from arti- 
ficial goodness. It is therefore extremely 
difficult, and never completely attained, 
except in so far as the steadfast Quest 
of the Best is itself the supreme moral 
good. 

Fourth : Acceptance of anything other 
than the Best, after the Best is once 
known, is sin. Sins are of two kinds — 
sins of excess, and sins of defect. Since 
sin is so natural and easy, and the Quest 
of the Best so supernatural and arduous, 
we are all, boys and men alike, sinners. 

Fifth : The only power that can draw 
a boy out of his natural badness and his 
conscious sin, into that Quest of the Best 
for self, for others and for all, which is 
the only real moral good, is a parent, 
teacher, or friend, who, already in this 
Quest himself, shares the boy's interests 
with him, and by close, constant contact 
lets the boy catch from him his own 
contagious character. 
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The method of presentation, each of 
five stages applied to the same twenty 
relations, and each series of twenty re- 
lations treated five times, may seem to 
involve excessive repetition. It is, how- 
ever, not mere repetition; on the jury 
lawyer's ground that reiteration is the 
only effective figure of speech. If the 
same principle appears twenty times^ it 
is in twenty different applications; and 
if the twenty applications are treated five 
times, each treatment is on a different 
ethical plane. 

What most surprised me, and perhaps 
will surprise the reader most, is the start- 
ling orthodoxy of it all. I did not set 
out to be orthodox. I have borrowed as 
freely from Plato and Aristotle as from 
Jesus and Paul. I have confined myself 
strictly to ethics rather than religion; 
and steered as clear as possible of the- 
ology. Yet the outcome is in striking 
accord with certain theological doctrines 
supposed by many to be obsolete. 

The teaching that boys are by nature 
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bad is a rediscovery of the truth aimed 
at and overstated in the discredited dog- 
mas of total depravity and original sin. 
The teaching that enforced, or, as I have 
called it, artificial goodness has serious 
and even fatal limitations, is a revival 
of St Paul's profound distrust of a 
"righteousness of the law" and "salva- 
tion by works." The Quest of the Best 
for self, for others, and for society, is 
only another name for Jesus' word love, 
without the sentimental associations that 
have gathered around that great word; 
and its difficulty is simply a reaffirma- 
tion of his saying that the way is a nar- 
row one which but few find and follow. 
The definition of sin as anything other 
than the Best, when that is once known, 
is the New Testament conception of 
dfiapria ovcT again, literally a missing 
of the mark. The teaching that boys 
can be won to the Quest of the Best only 
by the personal attraction of those who 
are already in it, and share with them a 
social medium — ^what is this but the eth- 
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ical equivalent of the Gospel doctrine of 
regeneration by the Spirit, passing from 
one or more who have it, through com- 
munity of life and interest, to those who 
catch it from them I And the idea that 
only by saving the children from exploi- 
tation, monotony, injustice and perver- 
sion can society save itself — ^what is this 
but the fulfillment of the prophecy that 
a little child shall lead them; that of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven I 
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NATURAL BADNESS THE GERM OF 

GOODNESS 

NO elemental act, whether of eat- 
ing or drinking; whether of 
taking or procreating life; 
whether of appropriating property or 
conveying information; is intrinsically 
either good or bad. Such acts are no 
more moral or immoral than a millstone 
until given a setting in experience ; com- 
pared with the practical alternatives 
which they displace; and made expres- 
sive of subconscious selection or con- 
scious choice. 

The millstone is neither bad nor good 
in itself, but may be called bad or good 
according as it is hung about a man's 
neck to drown him, or set to grinding 
corn to maintain his life. Precisely so a 
boy's elemental acts are not bad or good 
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in themselves, but become bad when they 
create a situation worse than that which 
they displace, and good when they create 
a situation better than that which they 
displace. And since in each case moral 
choice has to run against the whole field, 
an act is bad if the situation it creates is 
less than the Best for all concerned ; good 
only when the situation it creates is of 
all practicable alternatives the Best. 

Judged by this severe standard, boys 
are by nature bad. In other words, while 
doubtless they are not fully aware of 
it, and as they truthfully protest "didn't 
mean to," yet as a matter of fact their 
actions tend to create situations which 
for themselves, for others and for so- 
ciety are distinctly less than the Best. 
In so far as he is unaware of the alterna- 
tives he is displacing, while the act 
is bad, the boy may not mean to be bad. 
Yet since common speech identifies boy 
and act, and calls a boy who does bad 
acts a bad boy, we shall do the same ; re- 
serving, however, the right to enter a 
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plea for mercy for all his numerous 
offenses. From his own point of view 
and from ours if we are sympathetic 
enough to take his point of view, he isn't 
bad. But from the social point of view, 
that is, in view of the greater goods dis- 
placed, his acts are bad; and he, as the 
subject and author of them, is bad. As 
the latter, if not the truer, is the more 
usual point of view, we shall accept it; 
and adopt, to be explained away later, 
the measure of error this popular point 
of view contains. 

With this explanation, I venture to say 
that boys are by nature bad. That 
sounds harsh and uncharitable. Yet 
every man who has been a real boy, 
whether he kept a real diary or not, 
knows the charge is true. Every parent 
who has had a boy of his own has had 
moments when it needed no argument 
to prove its truth. Every teacher, every 
leader who has had to deal with boys in 
the mass before law or grace has inter- 
vened to make boy nature over, will say 
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"Amen." The natural badness of boys 
is a fact which we have to look squarely 
in the face. 

Thus squarely faced, however, their 
badness will reveal a redeeming element 
of goodness. The charge that boys are 
by nature bad, means that boys have ap- 
petites, passions, desires, instincts, im- 
pulses, inclinations, tendencies, which, if 
let loose, given free rein, would make 
them intolerable nuisances to themselves 
and to everybody else. If boys were al- 
lowed to act out what they are, do as 
they would like to do, our homes 
would be uninhabitable, society would 
be unendurable, civilization would be 
impossible, earth would be hell. Put 
in these terms, I suspect we are more 
ready to assent to the proposition that 
boys are by nature bad. 

Yet there is the germ of goodness in 
the boy's badness. His badness is rooted 
in the instinct of self-preservation, self- 
assertion, the tendency strong in every 
normal boy to act out the thing that is 
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in him; to put his desires to the test of 
practice; to see how his impulses and 
instincts will work, and to make real in 
the outside world what otherwise would 
remain a pale and bloodless ideal. This 
self-asserting, ideal-realizing quality, 
bad as are its effects, is in principle the 
stuff of which all goodness is made. Un- 
less we appreciate, respect, develop and 
utilize that good element in the boy's 
natural badness, we shall never under- 
stand him, never win his confidence, 
never connect with his real self, never 
make of him a Christian man. All 
wrong dealing with boys, either assumes 
that the boy is pretty good by nature, 
which is a lie, and like all lies pernicious ; 
or it sees the badness without recog- 
nizing the element of goodness there is 
in it, which is a half truth; and like all 
half truths is dangerous. To think the 
boy all good is the lie of sentimentality. 
To think him all bad, without any ele- 
ment of goodness, is the half truth of 
brutality. Boys have suffered terribly 
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from both these kinds of false treatment. 
But of the two the error of sentimen- 
tality is the more deadly in its effects, 
though for the moment the error of bru- 
tality is the more painful. 

Wherein then does the boy's natural 
badness consist? It consists in gratify- 
ing some momentary aspect of his na- 
ture, an appetite, a passion, a curiosity, 
an instinct, without considering its ulti- 
mate effect on himself, his immediate 
companions and the community at large. 
It puts what is good for him, then and 
there, above what will be good for him 
in the future; what is good for others; 
what is Best for all. The boy's badness 
is elemental goodness, that is, what 
would be good, if the boy were merely 
that particular appetite now clamoring 
for gratification, and nothing more — 
his badness is such elemental goodness 
out of place and out of function in the 
whole self, the whole environment, the 
whole society, of which the momentary 
self of appetite, or passion, or curiosity, 
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is but a smaJl and fleeting part. The 
badness of an act then is measured by 
the greater good which the little imme- 
diate good for the sake of which it is 
done displaces. Most of the unrecon- 
structed elemental acts of a boy do thus 
displace for himself, for others, and for 
all, vastly greater good than the slight 
good of the immediate gratification. 
That is wherein the badness of a bad 
boy consists. Though he seeks good, and 
gets the good he seeks, he sacrifices 
greater good for self, for others, and 
for all. That greater good sacrificed 
measures his badness. As Stevenson puts 
it. "We are not damned for doing 
wrong; we are damned for not doing 
right." 

It is the deep tragedy of life that for 
the one thing we take we give up all 
competitors. If we take the little thing 
that fills our momentary self with satis- 
faction, we are very sure to be denying 
to ourselves, to others and to all, some 
greater thing, which because greater, 
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and better for self, for others and for 
all, is in that situation Best. Anything 
less than the Best is morally bad. In 
saying that boys are by nature bad, we 
mean then that boys do not by nature 
seek the Best for themselves, for others, 
and for society. They do not by nature 
find their place, function, and propor- 
tion in the whole of which for better or 
for worse they form a part. A part out 
of such place, function and proportion, 
however good in itself, is bad. To say 
that a boy is by nature bad, then, is only 
another way of saying that without train- 
ing, example and influence he does not 
find his place and function in the whole 
of which he is a part, and therefore from 
the point of view of the whole is an 
unserviceable and rebellious member. 

Our general indictment being now 
clearly before us, we are ready to take 
up the specific counts. Their name is 
legion, but we shall confine ourselves to 
a score so chosen as to be fairly repre- 
sentative of all that might be brought. 
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Boys are by nature slovens. If you 
are inclined to deny the charge, be- 
fore committing yourself, please remem- 
ber that ordinarily we do not see the 
boy until after his mother has had many 
a hard-fought and dearly-won battle 
with him over the soap-and-water, tooth- 
brush, clothes-brush, hair-brush, and a 
host of similar issues. We must not 
credit to the boy's nature these hard- 
won victories of his mother which have 
made him the presentable lad he is. If 
we gijard ourselves against this fallacy, 
I think we shall have to admit that by 
nature we were slovens, and no boy ever 
was or ever will be born anything else. 

Yet there is a good element even in 
the boy's slovenliness. The dirt itself 
isn't bad. And the readiness to get dirty 
indicates a hearty, hardy disposition to 
come to close quarters with things. In 
many vocations a man must get dirty, 
and the boy who isn't afraid to soil his 
hands and tear his clothes will make 
much more of a man than the boy who 
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easily can be made to keep always 
clean. 

Where then is the badness of the slov- 
en? It consists in a disregard of the 
feelings of others, a disregard of the con- 
ditions of his own self-respect as a mem- 
ber of a community with others, a disre- 
gard of the terms which are essential if 
persons are to live together helpfully 
and happily in society. 

Boys are by nature gluttons. They 
eat more than is good for them; and 
are disgustingly greedy in their manner 
of eating. They serve themselves first, 
and do not think or care what others 
have. They stuff themselves with what 
tastes good, and make themselves sick. 
All this is bad for themselves, and for 
all who have anything to do with them. 

Yet there is a good side even to glut- 
tony. As compared with the squeamish, 
finicky boy who has a delicate appetite, 
and a weak digestion, the greedy young 
glutton gives far more promise of man- 
liness and usefulness. 
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Wherein then does his badness con- 
sist? In that he does not seek what will 
serve him to-morrow as well as what 
tastes and feels good to-day; in that he 
does not think of serving others as well 
as himself; in that he would reduce 
human society to an intolerable pigsty, 
and make it impossible to live together 
helpfully and happily. 

While it would be going too far to 
say that boys are by nature drunkards, 
yet there are in every boy strong natural 
tendencies in that direction. In reply to 
the invitations, "Have a drink?" "Have 
a smoke?" it is much more natural to 
say "Yes" than "No"; and as a result 
most boys sample the wares of bar and 
counter, in the endeavor to discover what 
secret of good-fellowship, what formula 
of sociability sparkles in a glass of beer, 
or curls hidden in a ring of smoke. 

Once sampled out of acquiescence or 
curiosity, these things offer genuine sat- 
isfactions which set up a craving for 
frequent repetition. Beer is exhilarat- 
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ing; cigarettes are tranquillizing; and 
to the boy this blend of tranquillity with 
stimulation appears at first sight to offer 
the solution of the problem how to live 
on good terms with his fellows and him- 
self. 

He sees men, in many cases his own 
father, his big brother, or the merchant 
and workmen with whom he deals using 
these things freely. Hence, when he is 
depressed, or tired, or lonesome, or does 
not know what to do with himself, or 
finds himself in a group where other 
fellows are drinking and smoking, it is 
perfectly natural for him to want to 
drink and smoke too. A variety of mo- 
tives conspire to recommend these prac- 
tices: nervousness, bashfulness, curiosity, 
imitation, good-fellowship ; and it is use- 
less to deny that for the time being the 
boy who drinks and smokes, especially 
if he is thrown much with boys who 
have these habits, will be more com- 
fortable, more self-possessed, more pop- 
ular, more satisfied with himself, more 
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in harmony with his immediate environ- 
ment, if he falls in with the habits of 
those about him, takes an occasional 
drink, and acquires the habit of smok- 
ing. In short, there are perfectly nat- 
ural reasons why a boy wants to do these 
things. For an insignificant price one 
can buy more physical exhilaration, per- 
sonal self-satisfaction, and social adjust- 
ment, with a glass of beer or a box of 
cigarettes, than in any other way. If 
that were the whole story any boy would 
be a fool who didn't spend some of his 
nickels and dimes in that way. 

Why then, are not smoking and drink- 
ing good for a boy? Because no matter 
how good a thing may be in itself, or 
even in some of its immediate effects, 
nothing is morally good unless in all its 
effects, immediate and remote, it is Best 
for all concerned. Match the goods 
gained with the goods lost — temporary 
exhilaration against permanent debility, 
the fleeting friendships made over a 
wineglass with the enduring affection 
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for parents and future wife and chil- 
dren; superficial sociability with funda- 
mental efficiency; unsteadiness of nerve 
with poise; dullness with clearness of 
mind; weakness with power; disgrace 
with honor; slow death through lowered 
resistance to disease with health and 
long life ; and the goods that unquestion- 
ably smoking and drinking bring to a 
boy shrivel into insignificance when 
compared to the vastly greater and en- 
during goods which they tend to take 
from him, and reveal unmistakably that 
the Best for him, and for those whose 
lives are bound up with his, is not to 
be found either in the drinking and 
vomiting of liquor, or the inhalation and 
exhalation of smoke. 

The boy who drinks and smokes is a 
bad boy — not because the things them- 
selves, or the motives for which he does 
them, are bad, but because they show that 
he does not care for his future self, love 
his parents and friends, and plan to 
serve society up to his full capacity. 
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I Boys by nature take to fooling and 
monkey-shines as naturally as ducks to 
water. They tend to run off on tangents 
from whatever mental or physical tasks 
they are set to do. Mischief is bom in 
them, and will come out. From the 
point of view of the serious man of 
business, they are in this respect as bad 
as possible. 

Nature has a good purpose in all this. 
She is developing otherwise unused and 
undeveloped traits ; adventure, humor, 
imagination, which it is not well for any 
boy to be without. 

Their badness lies in the neglect of 
the boy's own welfare which these tan- 
gential interests entail ; the inconsiderate- 
ness for others on whom his pranks are 
played; and his lack of recognition of 
those serious interests which are the firm 

* 

foundation on which our common civili- 
zation rests. 

Boys are by nature lazy. They are 
disinclined to force either mind or body 
for a long time to a single task. Yet 
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drudgery of this monotonous, prolonged 
character, is what fills the lives of use- 
ful persons. In shirking it the boy is 
obviously bad. 

Yet there is a good side to this bad- 
ness. It is with a kind and motherly in- 
tent that Nature puts this lazy streak 
into all her favorite boys. For growing 
is their chief business; and they grow 
faster and better when they do not work 
too hard. It is to give opportunity for 
bodily growth and mental expansion that 
Nature has endowed her boys with this 
thick armor of laziness which rank and 
prizes, praise and blame, even the rod 
of correction find hard to penetrate. As 
Stevenson has well said in his "Apology 
for Idlers," "It is certainly beyond a 
doubt that people should be a good deal 
idle in youth." 

Where then lies the badness in lazi- 
ness? It is because all that we enjoy, 
food, clothes, shelter, education, amuse- 
ment, cost work. Somebody must do 
this work. If we do not do our part, we 
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shift our burden to some one else, who 
must bear it in addition to his own. It 
is mean — this eating food others have 
raised, cooked, and served: this wearing 
clothes others have woven, cut, sewed 
and washed; this lying in a bed others 
have made for us; unless to the extent 
of our ability we do something costly 
and valuable for them in return. Any 
boy, whether born rich or poor, who 
contrives or is permitted to get along 
without doing his share of hard work 
both physical and mental, becomes an 
ungrateful and incompetent dependent 
on his parents, and a burden to society. 

That is why laziness is shameful; be- 
cause at heart the lazy boy is a beggar 
and a thief : and that equally whether he 
pays the penalty in hunger and rags, as 
he must if he is poor; or whether he 
escapes the outward and visible penal- 
ties, as he may if fortune has thrown 
over him the cloak of inherited wealth. 

Boys are by nature spendthrifts. 
Things to eat, drink, wear, and play 
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with, tickets to entertainments, look so 
much brighter and better than the dull 
penny or nickel, or the worn dollar bill, 
that normal boys spend their money as 
fast as they can get it. To the average 
boy a half dollar is merely a symbol of 
ten rides on the merry-go-round, five 
tickets to moving pictures, or five ice- 
cream sodas. Left to himself the boy 
would be in perpetual bankruptcy. 

This, too, has its good side. It indi- 
cates a healthy preference for the con- 
crete rather than the abstract; for the 
immediate rather than the remote; for 
the open rather than the secretive, for 
the sociable rather than the miserly and 
mean. A boy who never spent his money 
foolishly would be in a way to become 
a very stingy man. 

Why then is the extravagant boy bad? 
Because the toil by which his parents 
earned the money, his own future, the 
welfare of his friends, the society to 
which he is on the way to be a burden, 
are not considered in his expenditure. 
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He sacrifices these vastly greater inter- 
ests to his own momentary gratification. 
His spending is not an act of careful con- 
sideration of its ultimate effect on self, 
on others and on all. 

Boys are by nature cowards. To be 
sure by the time we see much of them 
they have been shamed out of it by 
the rough and tumble fights of the pri- 
mary school. But the root of coward- 
ice, the disposition to save one's own 
skin at cost of greater injury to oneself 
later, to others, and to all, is planted deep 
in boy nature. 

This, too, is a beneficent provision of 
Nature. It is her instinct of self- 
preservation, without which her chil- 
dren would come to all sorts of disaster. 
Until the boy is old enough to judge 
wisely what risks to take and what to 
turn down, timidity is a valuable life- 
insurance policy. 

Yet of course cowardice is one of the 
most detestable of vices. His permanent 
self, his friends, the community to which 
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he belongs are all sacrificed by the 
coward in the dastardly desire to keep 
himself for the present out of danger, 
out of pain, out of unpopularity, out of 
the gibes and jeers of his fellows. 

The boy is by nature a liar. He wants 
some immediate good — to gain a favor 
or escape a punishment — and a lie offers 
itself as the obvious and easy means to 
the desired end. All boys if they are 
bright begin by lying. 

There is a good side to this lying. 
Facts are such ugly things, they stand 
so obstinately across our path, that it 
seems a very venial offense to color them 
to suit our interests, to deny their ex- 
istence, or to make new facts out of 
whole cloth and put them in the real 
facts' place. Then mere facts in an ac- 
count of an experience are so dull and 
dreary that it seems a favor to the lis- 
tener to embellish them by touches con- 
tributed by the imagination. The heroes 
and gods of all the primitive races are 
notorious liars. Jacob and Odysseus 
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were adepts at this art When we hear 
of a boy who never told a lie we ascribe 
the trait to myth or legend. For a boy 
who never had indulged the disposition 
to color statements in his own favor 
would be a very stupid and uninteresting 
boy, and would grow into a very dull 
and unimaginative man. 

Nevertheless lying is thoroughly bad. 
It strikes a deadly blow at that confi- 
dence of men in each other on which 
the whole fabric of society rests. It 
cuts off our communications. It pulls up 
a plank in the bridge over which we all 
must walk.* If lying were the rule there 
would be no use in lying; for no one 
would believe a word that anybody said. 
A lie is a mean exception in our own 
favor to a rule which we expect every- 
body else to keep. It insults the per- 
son to whom we tell it; for it does not 
treat him as worthy of sharing with us 
the truth. 

The liar not only destroys the con- 
fidence of others in him, but forfeits his 
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own confidence in himself. For after 
he has told a few lies, he gets into a con- 
dition where he cannot distinguish truth 
from falsehood in his own remembered 
statements. One lie calls for a lot more 
to back it; and in trying to manufacture 
a plausible setting for the unreal fact his 
lie has set up, he is sure to get entangled 
in a mesh of inconsistency. Thus the 
liar sacrifices society, others, and even 
his own permanent self, to the passing 
impulse to get out of a disagreeable situ- 
ation, or tell a thrilling tale in which 
he shall cut a striking and favorable 
figure. 

Boys are natural thieves. From the 
time when as a creeping baby he hides 
away articles of daily household use to 
the period when he makes depredations 
upon the neighbor's peach orchard, the 
boy bears every mark of the bom thief. 
It makes little difference whether his 
environment is that of the street or the 
home: if there is no apple merchant or 
peanut vender to rob, he repairs to the 
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family larder. The average boy is seen 
in the answer of the little fellow, who 
to his mother's remonstrance: "Johnnie, 
when I went out there were six dough- 
nuts in the jar, and when I came in there 
was only one; how do you account for 
that?" replied, "I must have overlooked 
that one." The boy who never stole 
never had a chance to steal. 

There is no occasion to be unduly 
alarmed by these thievish proclivities. 
Never to have taken anything that did 
not belong to him would argue a very 
defective sense of the value of things in 
use. The mother's doughnuts or the 
neighbor's peaches are valueless unless 
some one eats them; and mindful of his 
own appetite, the boy proceeds to be 
that some one. 

Pardonable as this tendency to appro- 
priate what does not belong to him is 
in a boy, it of course must be corrected 
if property is to be secure, if society 
above the level of the savage is to be 
maintained, and if the boy himself is to 
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become a civilized man. He must be 
made to see that however tantalizing 
it is to see a piece of property which he 
wants lying idle in the unutilized owner- 
ship of somebody else, it is ultimately 
in his interest as well as theirs that he 
who produces and provides, and not an- 
other, shall partake and enjoy. 

Boys are by nature tardy. True to 
their animal and remote human ancestry, 
they put off until to-morrow, or the day 
after, what ought to be done to-day. 
Punctuality is as completely left out of 
the youngster's make-up, as is the word 
from his vocabulary. The pleadings 
and remonstrances of his fond, and per- 
haps too gentle mother are unavailing to 
bring him home from play on time. Later 
the same desire for five minutes more of 
play, makes him late at school. In the 
high school he laughs with ridicule at 
any comrade who can show a record of 
perfect attendance on his term report. 
The deans of our colleges find double 
penalties necessary to prevent the Fresh- 
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man and Sophomore from returning late 
after vacation. This lack of punctuality 
is deeply ingrained in boys. They will 
continue to stay after school as long as 
schools and boys exist. 

Nor is this failing altogether bad. 
In choosing the warm and vivid pres- 
ent in preference to a future that to 
him seems cold and pale, the boy is 
manifesting what would be good judg- 
ment, if the present, and the present for 
him alone, were the whole of life. This 
lack of punctuality springs not from a 
deliberate purpose to be late, and to sub- 
ject others to inconvenience, but from 
the fund of freedom and spirit there is 
in him. In training him to be prompt, 
we who are not always on time ourselves, 
must be careful not to crush, but to guide 
and transform into the ally of punc- 
tuality, this fund of freedom, this affinity 
for the warm and vivid, which is the 
real motive for that habitual tardiness, 
which unless controlled and corrected 
will prove a great inconvenience to him- 
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self, as well as an intolerable annoyance 
to all with whom he deals. 

Boys are by nature disorderly. They 
leave things lying around wherever it is 
handiest to drop them. They leave 
doors open; track in dirt; and make a 
mess of whatever they touch. 

Even this, however, has its good side; 
and is justified by Nature's motherly in- 
tent It is the instinct of economy, and 
the labor-saving device, applied in too 
restricted a sphere. 

Its badness lies where all badness lies 
— in the disregard of the permanent con- 
venience of self, others and all. Dis- 
order, confusion, clutter, pile up ten 
times the trouble that they save; and the 
willingness to pile up this trouble for 
others, and for self later, shows that the 
boy is bad. 

Boys are by nature vulgar. True to 
their animal and barbarous ancestry 
they have no shrinking from filth; and 
roll it as a sweet morsel under their 
tongues. The boy takes naturally to bad 
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wordsy coarse speech^ and conversation 
on subjects not mentioned in good 
society. 

There is something to be said even in 
favor of this low streak. It indicates a 
frank recognition of facts, whatever their 
nature, which is better than a squeamish 
and fastidious hypocrisy. To come to 
close quarters with filth and nastiness 
until discipline and cultivation show 
him something better, is a mark of the 
boy's genuineness and reality. 

Of course the sooner this something 
better is brought home to him, the 
happier it will be for him and for all 
concerned. Vulgarity is odious, just be- 
cause it disregards the decencies on 
which dignified home life and refined 
human intercourse depend. Vulgarity 
is an insult to all in whose presence it 
is uttered or acted. It is a clear case 
of that satisfaction in the less and lower, 
which is the essence of badness. 

Boys are by nature awkward, self-con- 
scious, rude in the presence of strangers; 
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and often go out of their way to defy con- 
ventions and to make others uncomfort- 
able. The delicate and intricate social 
customs which have been evolved through 
centuries of human intercourse are as 
strange and incomprehensible to the boy 
as they would be to a savage on his first 
entrance to a ballroom. He asks em- 
barrassing questions of distinguished 
callers, disturbs the peace of the family 
at the dinner table, slams doors, wears 
his hat in the house, and in general 
takes the shortest cut to the accomplish- 
ment of his designs. 

Yet there is the merit of frankness, 
genuineness, a rough-and-ready sincer- 
ity, underneath this boorishness, which 
at any rate is preferable to professions 
of affection where none exists. There 
would be little promise in a boy who 
would not of his own accord be first out 
of the door, who would not utter the 
plain, blunt truth to strangers. The im- 
politeness of boyhood is merely the ex- 
pression of independence and frankness. 
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The sturdy fellow whose good will must 
be won before it is bestowed may not 
be a little gentleman yet; but he will 
make a much stronger, braver, truer 
man than the boy who accepts and prac- 
tices all the drawing-room proprieties 
before he understands their meaning and 
appreciates their worth. 

For of course they have a very pre- 
cious worth and meaning. They are the 
essential conditions of mutual good will 
between persons who meet only oc- 
casionally; and boorishness and bad 
manners destroy and defeat happy hu- 
man intercourse. Bad manners are the 
mark of a narrow, self-centered heart. 

Boys are by nature contentious. They 
glory in a fight. They hurt and get hurt 
in the process. Such fighting is un- 
questionably bad. 

Yet it has its redeeming features. It 
shows that the boy is willing to stand up 
and pay the price of his desires, his 
honor, or whatever at the moment he 
represents. As Mr. J. Adams Puffer 
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says in his book on "The Boy and the 
Gang," speaking of the woman teacher's 
inability to sec the good side of a rough- 
and-tumble fight: "She sees the dirt and 
blood, and she feels sympathetically the 
blows. What she does not feel is the 
hour of glorious conflict, when the blood 
leaps, and the muscles rally for the mas- 
tery, the joy of battle, the seeing red, the 
decent manly pride in taking one's pun- 
ishment and fighting it out as long as one 
can stand and see. Because she is a 
woman she may fail to see how long a 
step some bruised and disheveled young- 
ster has taken toward manhood." 

Still, from the ultimate point of view 
the woman teacher is right. Fighting 
on flimsy pretexts, without suflicient 
cause is the undoing of communities 
and nations. A contentious boy who 
persists in his fighting instinct is bad. 

Boys are by nature treacherous. They 
will go back on one friend when they 
are with another. They will betray 
their community and couhtry by break- 
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ing the laws. They will even "give 
away" their fathers and mothers to 
chance acquaintances. Recently a boy 
whose acquaintance I made on a walk 
through the woods confided to me within 
the first half hour that his father was 
"contrary as a mule"; and added the 
further information that he was "onto 
him"; for he explained, "when I want 
to do anything, I pretend that I don't, 
and he urges me to do it: and when I 
don't want to do anything, I make be- 
lieve that I do, and he forbids it." 

Nevertheless there was something very 
winning about the frankness with which 
this little grammar-school traitor took 
me into a portion of his confidence 
which it would have been more discreet 
and loyal to have kept closed. It is not 
a desire to be treacherous, of which at 
the time they are scarcely aware, but the 
eagerness to enter the new relation of 
confidence and friendliness, that leads 
them astray. This particular youngster 
in the end will make a more loyal and 
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loving son to his father, than if he had 
been more secretive and reserved to- 
ward me in the first half hour of our 
stroll. 

Still treachery when once seen and 
understood is despicable. It is the sacri- 
fice of permanent to transient, essential 
to accidental personal relations. 

Boys are by nature conceited. They 
think what they have, and what they 
do, is of much more importance than 
what anybody else has or does. They 
like to show off. 

This, too, is pardonable. We are all 
much more vain over the very imperfect 
skill we have acquired in some new game 
or art than we are over the work or game 
in which we do really well : because the 
latter is old, habitual, and therefore a 
matter of course ; while the new feat oc- 
cupies our attention and comes as a sur- 
prise. Everything a boy does is fresh 
and new. What wonder that he is con- 
ceited over his new and surprising 
achievements I 
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Yet conceit, vanity, pride are bad. If 
they mark some slight past achievement 
they are a damper on future success. 
He who is puffed up over his past, can- 
not at the same time be full of resolute 
endeavor for the future; and he who 
is preoccupied with his own affairs can- 
not be keenly sensitive to the needs and 
claims of his fellows. Conceit is pub- 
lic proclamation that one has no high 
ambition for self, nor intense devotion to 
others. 

Boys are by nature licentious. Through 
curiosity, and perverse suggestion, long 
before the normal development of the 
sexual instinct, sex becomes a topic of 
imagination, thought, speech, and in too 
many cases perverted action. And it is 
the low, coarse, sensual aspect of sex 
that catches and holds the boy's imagi- 
nation. The boy was never reared to 
manhood who has not indulged in bad 
thoughts, words or deeds growing out 
of his sexual instinct or curiosity about 
it. 
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The good aim of Nature in all this 
perversity is obvious. Without implant- 
ing in the individual an intense and pas- 
sionate impulse of sex, the reproduction 
of the race and its perpetuation in the 
face of war, pestilence, and famine in 
times past, and in the face of the high 
cost of living, the exactions and deterio- 
rations incidental to complex modern 
conditions, would have been impossible. 
The boy who did not think and feel in- 
tensely, who was not inclined to speak 
and act brutally, would be something less 
than a natural boy, and would make 
something far below the normal man. 
Of all the indiscretions and errors into 
which boys naturally fall, none are more 
pardonable than those growing out of 
this overweighting which Nature for her 
own purposes has given to this powerful 
instinct. 

Yet in its effects on individual health, 
and the health of others; in the loath- 
some diseases it carries in its train; in 

its poisoning the fountain of life at its 
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source; in its degradation of woman, 
and its doom of shame and early death 
to multitudes of poor, unfortunate girls; 
in its bet:^yal of innocence ; in its aliena- 
tion of affection; in its disruption of 
families; in its demoralization of the 
life of the community, sexual vice is be- 
yond all other vices mean, cruel, shame- 
ful, corrupting; degrading to the indi- 
vidual, and destructive of healthy, happy 
domestic and social life. 

Boys are by nature vindictive. They 
seek to get even with their enemies, and 
pay back in their own coin those who 
do them wrong. 

This delight in vengeance, this instinct 
of retribution, has served a good purpose 
in the rude society of primitive man; and 
in the hands of boys to-day metes out a 
rough-and-ready justice which is better 
far than a weak acceptance of being run 
over, or a tame acquiescence in unpro- 
tested and unpunished wrong. 

Yet vengeance harbored, the grudge 
cherished, leads to perpetual feud; hard- 
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ens the heart, alienates friends, foments 
strife, and tends to make life intolerable. 
Boys are by nature murderers. I 
do not say with poison or pistol. In 
fact not one murder in ten thousand is 
committed to-day in either of these out- 
worn and discredited ways. The mur- 
ders of to-day are committed mainly in 
mines, factories, stores, steel plants, 
homes; and the weapons are overwork, 
underpay, unsanitary conditions, worry, 
adulteration, unkindness, thoughtlessness. 
Does the boy exist who was never un- 
kind or thoughtless to his mother; who 
has never repaid kindness by unkindness ; 
never piled upon the bent and breaking 
backs of those who cared for him loads 
of work, burdens of anxiety, which a 
little thoughtfulness on his part would 
have prevented? Murder in these, its 
modern forms, is committed wholesale 
every day; and while employers, fore- 
men, husbands, seducers, usurers, adul- 
terers do their large and guilty part, 
the deaths brought about if gradually 
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and indirectly, yet prematurely and need- 
lessly, by ungrateful, inconsiderate boys 
run into the tens of thousands every year. 

Even here, however, a plea for mercy 
is admissible. Nature at the start re- 
quires all or nearly all of a boy's imagi- 
nation and reflection for the conduct of 
his own aj0fairs; and he grows up into a 
stronger man by this concentration on 
his own immediate concerns. A boy 
who began by always stopping to think 
whether his words and deeds might not 
grieve others, would be left far behind 
in Nature's race toward sturdy manhood. 

Still murder, whatever form it take, 
whether by man or boy, whether in mine 
or factory or store or home, is murder. 
And murder is the extreme form of bad- 
ness. 

To gather these specific charges to- 
gether into one common accusation, boys 
are by nature selfish. The boy looks out 
for number one. He will save his own 
skin, no matter at what cruel cost to 
others. 
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Yet even this most comprehensive of 
all vices has its measure of justification. 
Altruism to begin with, without a hard 
core of solid and stolid egoism, would 
be an empty, flabby, silly, sentimental 
quality, nicer to exhibit to callers in the 
drawing-room than the actual qualities 
of real boys, but something sickening to 
contemplate as it grew up into eflfemi- 
nate youth and foppish manhood. Na- 
ture, or rather God who creates through 
Nature, is far wiser than we should have 
been, in giving the normal boy a stout 
stock, a hard core of selfishness with 
which to start. 

Still this hard core must be softened, 
this stout stock must be bent; for per- 
petual egoism, confirmed selfishness, is 
of all things most intolerable in the indi- 
vidual, and most disastrous to society. 

I have drawn a serious indictment 
against boys, and I have included under 
the general charge a score of specifica- 
tions. It would be easy to add others 
equally damaging. These, however, are 
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sufficient to sustain and illustrate the 
general charge. Boys are by nature 
slovenly, gluttonous, intemperate, mis- 
chievous, lazy, extravagant, cowardly, 
dishonest, untruthful, dilatory, disor- 
derly, vulgar, ill-mannered, contentious, 
treacherous, conceited, licentious, vin- 
dictive, murderous, selfish. 

Under each specification of the gen- 
eral charge I have at the same time 
entered a plea for mercy. I have tried 
to show that there is a good element 
seeking expression underneath each of 
these bad traits. I have tried to show 
that as parents, teachers, friends, we 
should forgive the boy all these faults, 
and in spite of them cherish high hopes 
of his manliness and usefulness. 

Nevertheless, while pardonable and 
full of promise in the boy, these vices 
are thoroughly bad, and must be cor- 
rected before he can become the honor- 
able and useful man he is meant to be, 
and we would help him to become. The 
inej0fectual and the effectual ways of 
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drawing the boy out of these forms of 
badness into the corresponding forms of 
goodness, will be the topic of the follow- 
ing chapters. 
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ARTIFICIAL GOODNESS THE REPRESSION OF 

BADNESS 

IF there is an element of goodness in 
the natural badness of boys, it is 
equally true that there is an element 
of badness in the artificial goodness we 
impose upon them by constraint. Con- 
straint has many forms, from corporal 
punishment, privation, imprisonment, 
fines, up to scolding, reproof, and criti- 
cism. Whatever good act a boy performs 
for the sake of avoiding some penalty or 
gaining some reward extraneous to the 
thing done, and the specific situation in 
which it is done, is artificial. All such 
artificial goodness is strained, insecure, 
unreal, and likely to break down when 
the constraint that holds it up is re- 
moved. 

This element of badness in artificial 
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goodness does not wholly condemn it. 
On the contrary this artificial or con- 
strained goodness is a stage through 
which all boys must go. To spare the 
rod, using the rod in its figurative sense 
as the symbol of all physical and mental 
constraint, is to spoil the boy. 

Artificial goodness, goodness secured 
and maintained by constraint, is not, like 
natural badness intent on some imm^ 
diate satisfaction, regardless of its eScct 
on others. Neither is it intent on the 
Best for self, for others, and for society. 
It is intent on the consequences to self 
of the approval or disapproval of others 
and of society — a very dilSferent attitude 
from either of the others ; a halfway sta- 
tion between them. Like all compro- 
mises and halfway measures it lacks gen- 
uineness, reality, vitality, virility. The 
boy who is forced into it easily is hope- 
less ; the boy who remains in it contented 
is lost. Though to outward appearance, 
and in its visible elSfects, safer for self, 
and more harmless to others and to so- 
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ciety; inwardly it is more deadly to self, 
and, owing to the danger that they will ac- 
cept it as genuine and rely upon it, more 
disastrous to others and to society. A 
boy who is genuinely and naturally bad 
is in a way to get the badness knocked 
out of him; and others and society are 
not likely to be betrayed by him, be- 
cause they are not likely to trust him. 
But the boy who is artificially good, 
made to be good by fear or favor, is 
likely to go to pieces under the first 
sudden and serious strain that real life 
puts upon him. Then, when he breaks 
down, he carries with him to wreck and 
ruin all who have misplaced their confi- 
dence in him. 

The defect in this stage of discipline 
will be readily seen in terms of the score 
of relations previously considered. 

The natural slovenliness of the boy 
may be outwardly and apparently cured 
by sending him away from the table, by 
banishing him from the room until he 
maizes himself presentable, by appealing 
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to his sense of shame, and by more arti- 
ficial privations and penalties. In that 
way the boy may acquire the habit of 
keeping clean, and come to know by ex- 
perience how much better it feels and 
looks to be clean than to be untidy. All 
this is a valuable and necessary gain over 
natural slovenliness. 

Yet he is not secure, or vital, or virile, 
so long as he keeps clean from constraint 
in any of these forms. When oj0f in 
camp, or out of the sight of those in 
authority over him, he will relapse into 
the slovenliness from which he has been 
reclaimed under constraint 

Worse still, even if he acquires the 
habit of outward cleanliness, there is a 
fatal flaw in it. Thinking of cleanliness 
as an end in itself ; thinking not of pleas- 
ing other persons, and filling his place 
in society by it; but solely of what other 
persons and society will think of him, 
he falls into fastidiousness ; into an elSfem- 
inate unwillingness to get dirty when 
getting dirty is what the game he is 
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playing or the work he is doing calls 
for. The pitiful fop who does not care 
for any game which cannot be played 
in white flannel trousers, who is afraid 
to put on overalls and jumper and get 
down into the grime and grease which 
are part of some of the world^s most 
useful and honorable work, is even 
farther removed than the sloven from 
manly cleanliness. 

Gluttony can be cured outwardly by 
physical and social constraint. But the 
hankering for the fleshpots of Egypt will 
remain ready to break out into an orgy 
when the pressure is withdrawn; and 
even if outwardly successful, the result 
of fixing too much attention on what we 
eat or what we do not eat, is a squeamish 
and anxious abstemiousness which de- 
stroys the natural and wholesome pleasure 
of eating, and induces a sour and unso- 
ciable habit of mind, which, if persisted 
in, appropriately expresses itself as dys- 
pepsia. Not through constraint, or re- 
gard for social appearances can we gain 
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that self-control in eating which keeps 
one in perfect training for the service of 
self, of others and of society. 

It is the same with drink. Prohibi- 
tion, whether enforced by the individual 
pledge, parental authority, or state or 
city law, can to some extent remove the 
temptation, and delay or prevent the for- 
mation of the drink habit; but it can- 
not remove the craving, if once devel- 
oped; nor can it of itself supply those 
accessories of genial and care-free social 
intercourse on cheap and easy terms, 
which, more than the drink itself, leads 
boys and men into the habit. Merely 
to take away beer and tobacco from a 
boy, and to withdraw him from the com- 
pany of those who enjoy them, is either 
to leave an aching void, which he will 
seek to fill by these very things later, 
when constraint is withdrawn; or else 
it makes him a sour, conceited, self- 
centered little Pharisee, who thinks him- 
self better than other boys and men just 
because he abstains from things which 
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they apparently enjoy. Prohibition has 
its place as a stage toward temperance; 
but it is a small and temporary place. 
The boy who stops there will never know 
the meaning and glory of real temper- 
ance, or be immune against intemper- 
ance later. 

A boy's craving for amusement can 
be repressed. Of course, when thus 
driven in by the frowns or blows of 
parents, or the rules and regulations of 
churches, nobody is foolish enough to 
suppose that the love of dancing, card- 
playing, theater-going, pool-playing, are 
thereby banished from the boy's mind 
and heart. He loves them all the more, 
the more he hates the stupid persons who 
attempt to take them from him; and he 
indulges these pleasures, and others not 
by any means so innocent, in the secret 
chambers of his imagination. A boy 
from whom the natural pleasures and 
social diversions are withheld, is a steam 
engine with a heavy weight on the 
^fety-valve. Disastrous explosion can- 
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not long be delayed. Even if we could 
induce in the boy a premature austerity; 
even if we could make him a little old 
man caring for none of these things, we 
should make a creature far more pitiful, 
and more of a nuisance to society, than 
the playful, happy-go-lucky youngster 
whom we spoiled in the process. Play 
in all its forms, outdoor and indoor, in- 
dividual and social, cannot be left out 
of the boy's program without disaster. 

We can take the laziness out of a boy 
by putting him at work in a mill or store 
where the pace is set by machinery or 
kept up by sharp supervision. To in- 
duce prematurely this strain of unnat- 
ural activity is to destroy originality and 
versatility, and prepare the boy to be a 
mere spoke in the industrial wheel all 
his days. It tends to make him the mere 
hustler, the poor, pitiful creature who 
acts for activity's sake, and doesn't know 
when or how to stop — ^whether boy or 
man about the most pitiable object our 
modern industrialism has produced. A 
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moderate amount of diversified work is 
good for a boy, and he cannot make 
the best kind of man without being 
trained to do it; but prolonged monoto- 
nous work enforced on the young boy 
stunts the body, dulls the mind, and 
deadens the soul. 

Extravagance can be stopped by cut- 
ting oj0f a boy's money. He cannot spend 
what he does not have. If he has money 
he is sure to spend it foolishly. By ridi- 
culing the folly of it, we can prevent 
him to some extent from being quite so 
foolish the next time. 

Yet stopping extravagance in either of 
these ways does not cure it; or else if it 
does cure, it induces something worse 
in its place. The less he can buy, the 
more he will covet; and covetousness is 
simply extravagance stored up, ready to 
break out not merely in extravagance 
when money comes, but in stealing if it 
doesn't come. Furthermore, if either 
through poverty, ridicule, or prolonged 
privation the boy loses his natural love 
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of things, and comes to love money more 
than things, then he falls into a mean 
miserliness, which puts the symbol above 
the good it symbolizes. 

The outward manifestations of cow- 
ardice can be prevented by inducing a 
greater inward cowardice: by making 
the boy more afraid of being laughed at 
or despised for being a coward, than he 
is of the things the fear of which made 
him a coward in the first place. This 
greater inward cowardice will then con- 
ceal itself and masquerade in the form 
of bravado, a boastful proclamation that 
he is not afraid of this or that opponent 
or danger — a proclamation which at the 
same time proclaims that he is afraid of 
being thought to be the coward that he 
really is. The bully is always deceiving 
himself in this attempt to deceive others. 

The telling of lies can be prevented by 
corporal punishment, by contempt, and 
by the shame these and other penalties 
induce in the liar. But a lie prevented 
in these ways falls very far short of real 
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truth-telling. For truth-telling thinks of 
the rights of others and of society to 
the truth; not of what I shall suj0fer in 
the esteem of my fellows, or in other 
ways, if I fail to tell the truth. Truth 
is a relation between persons ; while this 
merely formal statement of facts for fear 
of being called a liar, is merely a rela- 
tion between myself as desiring to tell 
an untruth, and myself as desiring still 
more not to be punished for it. Such 
formalism seldom tells the whole truth, 
in all its subtle shades of meaning; and 
it often tells the literal truth under cir- 
cumstances where, as in the case of deal- 
ing with an insane man, or a man of 
criminal intent, the spirit of truthfulness 
— the spirit of genuine and generous re- 
lationship with others, the criminal's or 
the insane man's intended victims, for 
instance, would require the withholding 
of the literal facts for which he asks, but 
by reason of his mental or moral abnor- 
mality, he has no right to receive. For- 
mal and literal statement of fact under 
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every conceivable condition, for fear of 
physical or social or even moral conse- 
quences to ourselves if we fail of such 
formal truth-speaking, is by no means 
the soul of truthfulness. 

Stealing can be prevented by the rod, 
by the fear of jail, and by dread of the 
odium that attaches to the name of thief. 
Such observance of the law against steal- 
ing through fear of punishment, falls 
very far short of honesty. A boy who is 
kept from stealing by these constraints, 
will make up reasons for believing that 
he has some sort of title to things which 
belong to his parents, or to organizations 
with which he is connected, or in which 
he holds office. When he becomes a man 
he will take advantage of political office, 
or positions of trust, to make his action 
as an official or agent of others profitable 
to his private purse. In our complicated 
society there are so many opportunities 
for taking what belongs to others 
through graft, and favor bought at 
others' expense, without violating the 
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letter of any law, that mere legal honesty 
is no honesty at all. Whoever otherwise 
than by open and avowed gift gets some- 
thing for nothing, something for him- 
self at the expense of somebody else who 
does not freely consent, is a thief. Who- 
ever uses other persons' money, or the 
time of his employer, or funds allowed 
for expenses, otherwise than as strictly in 
those other persons' interest, as if they 
were his own, is a robber. To be an 
employee, or an agent, or a trustee, or a 
secretary, and not be a thief and a rob- 
ber, in other words not mix personal and 
official interests to the advantage of the 
former at the expense of the latter, is 
a very difficult, and I fear rather rare 
achievement; certainly beyond the reach 
of the mere observance of the law against 
overt acts of theft, through fear of de- 
tection and punishment. 

We cannot call a boy honest who re- 
frains from taking what does not belong 
to him merely through fear of disgrace 
or punishment. I was once walking 
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with a four-year-old through a neigh- 
bor's orchard. He proposed that we 
help ourselves to some apples. I replied 
that they were not ours, but belonged to 
Mr. C. "Never mind," he said, "Mr. 
C. has gone back to Boston." There- 
upon I said, "God sees us." To which 
he promptly replied, "But He can't tell 
out loud." 

Inwardly there is no great difference 
between the boy who lets the apples 
alone through fear of being caught and 
recognized, disgraced and punished; 
and the boy who, confident of elud- 
ing the owner, enters and steals. Still 
there is some difference; and that dif- 
ference is enough to make it important 
to establish by constraint the habit of 
not stealing; even if the real grounds 
of honesty are not appreciated. Though 
honesty so based is only surface deep, 
yet, since at first it is impossible to ex- 
plain to him the intricate network of 
relations in which we live, or make him 
see the importance to all of strict hon- 
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esty in each, we must be content to 
make him respectable and endurable by 
constraint, in anticipation of the time 
when the habit of outward honesty ac- 
quired through fear, shall be reinforced 
and confirmed by the conviction of his 
mind and the dictates of his heart 

Fear of punishment will undoubtedly 
induce in the average boy a certain 
amount of punctuality. As a youngster 
he will answer promptly the commands 
of his mother because he fears the ter- 
rors of the dark closet He values his 
afternoon's ball-playing too highly to 
run the risk of being kept after school 
for tardiness; and accordingly will re- 
spond to the last gong quickly if reluc- 
tantly. As a young man in his first 
business position fear of discharge will 
bring him to the office every morning 
on time. 

There is, however a fatal defect in 
such punctuality as is born and bred of 
fear and punishment The boy who has 
had such artificial promptness thrust 
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upon him will be found as a man 
either taking every chance to be late 
when he can do so unobserved, or else 
making himself an intolerable nuisance 
to his associates by a narrow punctili- 
ousness. Still, defective as it is, we must 
at first resort to force to induce prompt 
obedience. Where would our school- 
boys be if we did not punish them for 
tardiness? Not in the schoolroom cer- 
tainly, but on the ball field. In using 
punishment for this purpose, however, 
we must make it clear to the boy that 
our aim is not his inconvenience and re- 
straint, but a habit and condition which 
are essential to both his own greatest 
happiness and usefulness in the long run, 
and the comfort and convenience of all 
who have to do with him, not only in 
boyhood, but all through life. 

Disorder can be outwardly corrected 
by the same methods. But the orderli- 
ness that is enforced lapses back into a 
worse chaos when the constraint that en- 
forced it is withdrawn. And if the mere 
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habit of orderliness is successfully in- 
duced as the result of perpetual nagging, 
it is apt to develop into an extreme fussi- 
ness which is even more uncomfortable 
to live with than downright disorderli- 
ness. 

Vulgarity can, and at the outset must, 
be squelched by inflicting pain and 
shame. The home circle, decent society, 
the playground must be protected; and 
no methods are too severe to keep in- 
decency suppressed. 

Yet vulgarity driven in, and bottled 
up, falls very far short of real refine- 
ment. Secret groups or gangs will be 
recruited for its indulgence. And the 
demure behavior and choice conversa- 
tion in the presence of his elders will be 
the merest affectation. Pain and shame 
are necessary, and good in their place; 
but they cannot drive real refinement 
into the boy. 

We cannot by threats and punishments 
make the ill-mannered boy a gentleman. 
However outwardly correct in speech 
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or polite in act, a boy may be made to 
appear by such means^ his manners will 
be only a thin veneer over an insincere 
and selfish heart. 

Even this, nevertheless, is well worth 
doing. To teach a boy to say and do 
the proper thing in ordinary circum- 
stances is a great service. It trains him 
in habits of speech and action which will 
prove a valuable asset. It makes him 
outwardly equal to whatever social sit- 
uation he may enter. 

The inner defect of such outward po- 
liteness is obvious. He may raise his 
cap to the woman he meets on the street, 
but if the act is prompted by nothing 
more than fear of a scolding, or the de- 
sire to appear well in the eyes of others, 
the real significance of such an act is 
far from him; and if the eyes of all be- 
holders were turned away, motive and 
act together would disappear. He is 
equipped with the armor of politeness, 
but lacks the chivalrous spirit which that 
armor should express. The isolating 
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tendencies of our great modem cities, 
due to the absence of the community or 
neighborhood spirit, and the tendency 
of city life to strip a young man of all 
that is not firmly and securely his, make 
it necessary for him to have something 
more than this veneer of politeness, if 
he is to maintain genuine and kindly re- 
lations with his fellowmen. He must 
have the spirit from which manners 
spring, he must feel the chivalry, the 
humility, the unselfishness of which good 
manners are the expression, if he is to 
be kind not only to the esteemed friend, 
but to the immigrant apple woman on 
the busy street. That is why admonition 
and punishment, necessary as they are, 
and good as far as they go, fall so far 
short of giving the boy the manners of 
the gentleman. 

A boy to some extent can be kept out 
of fights. He can be made to let other 
fellows bully him, and run over him. 
But that weak concession of .everything 
to everybody is very far from the ideal. 
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There are elements of truth in the Scrip- 
ture injunctions to turn the other cheek 
when smitten^ and to go two miles with 
him who would make you go one; but 
they cannot be applied indiscriminately 
to all boys in all circumstances without 
making miserable mollycoddles of them. 
That is far worse than letting them fight 
it out. 

Treachery, the disposition to "go back 
on" a fellow when he is out of sight, to 
"give away" father or mother or brother 
or sister to a stranger; to betray the com- 
munity interest by breaking the laws 
which are the conditions of common 
well-being, to some extent can be scold- 
ed and beaten out of a boy. But the 
resulting reticence and discretion fall 
very far short of that loyalty which 
makes the interests of friends, family, 
community and country as precious as 
one's own. Fine and imprisonment have 
their place, but they cannot manufacture 
patriotism. The methods of the juvenile 
court, and the wise probation officer arc 
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far more successful in dealing with de- 
linquent boys. 

Conceit may be taken out of a boy by 
good-natured banter and ridicule. A 
little prick of humor will burst a large 
bubble of conceit. No one is fit to be 
parent, teacher, or worker in any ca- 
pacity with boys, who lacks this gift and 
grace of humor. For a laugh at his ex- 
pense, in which he himself can't help 
joining, is the quickest and surest cure 
for conceit, pride, vanity, and all the 
other forms of bumptiousness of which 
boys are naturally so full. 

Still, driving conceit out is not quite 
equivalent to bringing humility in. Re- 
pressed conceit is conceited still, and will 
devise subtler forms of expression more 
difficult for ridicule to reach. 

Overt acts of licentiousness can be pre- 
vented to some extent by making boys 
realize the terrible penalties which fol- 
low the contraction of the two diseases, 
one or the other of which protracted in- 
dulgence in promiscuous sexual inter- 
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course is almost sure to involve. These 
severe penalties of Nature, however, are 
not alone sufficient to deter. Even if the 
boy is frightened away from the prosti- 
tute, he may turn to secret vices. And 
once stimulated by obscene suggestion, 
evils of this nature find a harbor in the 
imagination from which no threats or 
penalties of man or Nature can dislodge 
them. Hence, while biological, physi- 
ological and medical laws and facts 
should be taught plainly, and taught 
early, by competent and tactful persons, 
and much evil may be prevented by 
such teaching, law and penalty will not 
sufiice to develop and maintain a chiv- 
alrous prity of thought and word and 
act. 

The vindictive disposition to get even 
with those who injure him, and to pay 
his enemies in their own coin, may be 
held in check by authority and penalty; 
and the habit of keeping cool under 
provocation may be encouraged by pre- 
cept and example. All this, however, 
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falls far short of genuine forgiveness. 

The slow murdering of parents and 
relatives and friends which an ugly boy 
commits day after day by unkind words, 
cross looks, and cruel deeds, can for the 
time being be taken out of him by sound 
thrashing. But if this treatment takes 
out the murderous acts, it drives in and 
confirms the murderous disposition. The 
boy who has been beaten into subserv- 
ience remains at heart ugly and mur- 
derous still, and will manifest it to his 
parents when he and they are older, and 
to his own wife and children if any 
woman is so unfortunate as to marry 
him. An ugly, murderous boy deserves 
and should receive severe punishment, 
as a temporary protection to others, and 
as a means of showing how his ugliness 
to others feels when it is applied to him- 
self. But no such boy was ever driven 
by these means alone into a genuine and 
generous devotion to others. 

In our study of natural badness in the 
boy we found that the one word which 
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summed it all up was selfishness. He 
does not naturally stop to count the cost 
to others and to society of what he says, 
and the way he appears, and the things 
he does. He is so intent on some imme- 
diate good for himself, that he either 
does not see, or else does not care if he 
does see, at what great cost of harm to 
others, to society, and to himself as a 
member of society, his immediate good 
is gained. 

By threats and penalties we can con- 
strain him to see and avoid this greater 
harm to others and to society, as well 
as to his own permanent social interests, 
which his unrestricted selfishness entails. 
We can secure at some points if not at 
all, a partial if not a complete conform- 
ity to what the interests of society, the 
rights of others, and his own welfare as 
bound up with theirs requires. 

Such constrained conformity, however, 
in all its special forms, falls very far 
short of the Best for society, for others, 
and for himself as a member of society 
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and a brother of his fellowmen, of which 
we are in Quest. 

If now, as in the former chapter on 
natural badness, we put all these forms 
of artificial goodness together, we shall 
see that even if we were to succeed in 
this attempted constraint — as of course 
we can only very imperfectly — even if 
we were to succeed, we should not get a 
very admirable boy as the result. 

Look at him as once more he passes 
rapidly in review. 'He is too fastidious to 
get down into the dirt when rough work 
or play requires ; abstemious to the point 
of oddity and dyspepsia, with a secret 
hankering, which he dares not gratify, for 
tobacco and strong drink; a little old man 
who has never learned how to lose himself 
entirely in a game, and have a thoroughly 
good time; a restless hustler without 
poise or repose; stingy from fear of 
spending foolishly; vainly trying to con- 
ceal an unexterminated cowardice under 
a boastful bravado ; giving false or unde- 
sirable impressions under the form of 
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literally true statements; taking what 
does not belong to him, either by break- 
ing laws or in some of the thousand ways 
of doing it that the law has not expressly 
forbidden; punctilious himself, and ex- 
acting of others ; fussy about little things 
of his own to the detriment of the larger 
interests of others; affecting a nicety of 
speech to which no inner refinement cor- 
responds; politely insincere; easily yield- 
ing when attacked; too soft-hearted to 
denounce wrongdoing in others; re- 
pressed without real humility; prudish 
rather than pure; tolerating injuries 
rather than forgiving the injurer; sub- 
servient to others' power, rather than 
devoted to their welfare; conforming to 
the requirements of others and of society, 
rather than freely sacrificing himself for 
their sake. 

Taken as a whole this goody-goody boy, 
which is all constraint, if successful, can 
make of him, is a sorry spectacle. The 
last state is almost worse than the first. 
We almost sigh for the stout and sturdy 
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child of Nature, with his frank and 
virile badness; for that had a genuine 
and promising element of goodness la- 
tent within. But this artificial goodness 
into which a boy is scolded and shamed 
and whipped and bound, carries within 
it, and not so well concealed either, an 
element of weakness, effeminacy, slavish- 
ness, and unreality. 

In spite, however, of the hollowness 
and emptiness of this artificial goodness, 
it is a stage which cannot be skipped in 
the development of boys. The parent, 
teacher, or leader of boys who does not 
enforce upon them by pains and penal- 
ties, physical or mental, the rights and 
interests of others and of society, loses 
their respect. They despise him as 
weaker than themselves. They know 
that much of what they do is wrong; 
and they expect their elders to stand 
for something higher and better than 
what they are inclined to do, and to 
force that better and higher conduct up- 
on them, against their own inclinations. 
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They are not only surprised, they are 
disappointed if a parent, teacher, or 
leader does not stand firmly and force- 
fully for the Best, which they dimly 
recognize they ought to obey. The par- 
ent, teacher or leader who does not fight 
dirt, and enforce cleanliness on the boy, 
is guilty of complicity with slovenliness, 
and is despised accordingly, even by the 
boy who is slovenly himself. If we do 
not sharply rebuke gluttony and intem- 
perance and laziness, and vulgarity, and 
obscenity and selfishness whenever they 
crop out in the boy, he rightly accuses 
us of complicity with these vices. He 
expects better things of us, and he 
measures our allegiance to these better 
things, not merely by our own practice 
of them, which he takes as a matter of 
course, but by the vigor and persistency, 
by the violence and indignation, if need 
be, with which we compel hini to con- 
form to them at least in outward act, 
and so long as he is in our presence, and 
under our influence. 
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Punishment, the method by which in 
the last resort constraint is exercised, and 
artificial goodness is secured and main- 
tained, is in its fundamental essence re- 
tributive. It returns upon the head of 
the offender some of the pain which his 
selfishness inflicts on others, some of the 
injury his badness inflicts on society; so 
that he may know and feel in his own 
person just how bad his badness is. It 
turns back on himself in the form of 
physical pain, privation of liberty, loss 
of privileges, censure, or the disapproval 
of his fellows some of the annoyance, 
loss, indignity, or unhappiness which he 
inflicted on others and society, so that 
he may associate pain to others and 
harm to society with pain and harm to 
himself. 

Just because it is essentially retributive 
punishment is at the same time prevent- 
ive. The boy will refrain from doing a 
thing which will bring pain and shame 
to him, when he would not refrain from 
it for the higher and better reason that 
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it brings pain to others and harm to 
society. 

Furthermore, punishment, besides be- 
ing both retributive and preventive, is 
educative. The habit of wrongdoing 
is stopped, and the habit of rightdoing 
is established; and the habit of rightdo- 
ing is so far both a gain to the boy, and 
an advantage to others and to society; 
even if the motive behind it is merely 
the low one of fear of consequences to 
himself. The shame and pain in time 
get so associated with wrongdoing, and 
pleasure and social esteem get so asso- 
ciated with right conduct, that an ex- 
ternal and superficial righteousness of 
habit and association is set up, which 
is in some respects a little better for the 
boy, and a great deal more comfortable 
for society, than the habit of wrong- 
doing. Still, as we have seen all along, 
such superficial righteousness is very far 
from the Best of which we are in Quest. 

Whether the discipline of punishment 
helps or hardens the boy, depends on 
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whether it is exercised in one or the 
other of two spirits. If we forget the 
element of goodness there is in the boy's 
badness, and regard him as altogether 
bad ; if we accuse him of actually mean; 
ing to inflict on others all the annoyance 
which he does inflict, and of doing it 
with that deliberate purpose; if in other 
words we forget our first lesson, and 
misunderstand the boy, and in our mis- 
understanding treat him as wholly and 
maliciously bad, he will resent the pun- 
ishment; he will hate us; he will harden 
his heart against us; he will think (not 
altogether without justification) that 
there is a great deal of the meanness and 
narrowness and ugliness in us which we 
attribute to him ; and he will set himself 
all the more defiantly against us, and 
all we represent, and all we may try to 
commend to him afterward. Parents 
who beat their boys in anger and irrita- 
bility; teachers who use satire to make 
their boys ridiculous in the eyes of their 
fellows; leaders who get down on bad 
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boys and take a mean advantage of them 
every chance they get, tend to close 
against those boys any benefit which they 
otherwise might derive from the ex- 
ample, the teaching, the influence of 
their parents, teachers and leaders, who 
have fallen so hopelessly in the boys' 
estimation. 

What then is the true spirit of disci- 
pline? And how can it be exercised so 
as not to close but to open the way to 
the Best? 

We must show the boy that we recog- 
nize and appreciate the good element in 
his badness, even while we condemn and 
punish the bad act he has done. We must 
show him that we understand that when 
he did the bad act he was not thinking 
of the pain and inconvenience it would 
cause others, and the harm it would do 
to the common interest of all ; but merely 
of his own momentary gratification. We 
must show him that in punishing him 
for his act, which is only a small and 
momentary part of him, we are still 
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friendly and kind to the greater and 
permanent part of him which the bad 
act misrepresents. Above all we must 
make it perfectly clear that we are not 
setting ourselves in our arbitrary self- 
assertion against him, but that we stand 
for larger interests of others and of 
society, which we hope in time he will 
come to stand for too; and that until 
he does come to stand for them, we are 
compelled to defend them against in- 
jury from him. I don't mean, of course, 
that we should attempt to say or explain 
all this, but that this should be the 
spirit in which we act. 

This spirit or attitude is just as firm 
and strong, yes, a great deal firmer and 
stronger than the spirit and attitude of 
personal antagonism, wholesale wrath 
and condemnation. We say, "I don't 
like to punish you; I am sorry I have 
to; but I must. You have attacked in- 
terests for which I stand; interests I 
am set to defend; and in fidelity to the 
interests of society, in loyalty to others; 
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yes, in true kindness to your own better 
self, I am compelled to defend these in- 
terests against your attack so long as 
you attack them; and I hope in the end 
to win you to their support." 

For the time being the boy will not 
like to be punished even in this spirit. 
But in his inmost heart he will recognize 
that he deserves it; that in inflicting it 
we are doing what we ought to do; 
that we are better friends to him than 
we would be if we let his offenses go 
unpunished, and didn't care what he did, 
or what sort of a boy he was. 
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THE QUEST OF THE BEST 

WE have defined the Quest of the 
Best in terms of its uninten- 
tional absence, or natural bad- 
ness; and in terms of its enforced sem- 
blance, or artificial goodness. Later we 
shall define it in terms of its deliberate 
denial, or sin: and in terms of the mo- 
tive and medium favorable to its culti- 
vation, or its dynamic. Now we must 
oflfer a positive and essential definition. 

The Quest of the Best is the aim to 
fulfill each interest, so far as it furthers 
the fulfillment, in proportion to their 
worth and claim, of all interests of all 
persons. 

By interest is meant whatever is sought 
as a satisfaction of self: every elemental 
desire being potentially good; and be- 
coming bad only when it displaces greater 
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good for self or others, and so falls short 
of the Best. By the worth of an interest 
is meant its inclusiveness ; — its con- 
sistency with other interests of self or 
others : and by its claim is meant its near- 
ness; — its specific relation to the indi- 
vidual agent. 

Such a highly abstract and compli- 
cated definition needs itself to be de- 
fined; and the way to define it is to 
apply it to our score of concrete rela- 
tions. By the time it has been restated 
twenty times, in as many diflferent appli- 
cations, its abstractness may be rounded 
out with practical meaning, and its com- 
plexity simplified. 

To be morally clean one can be neither 
the sloven nor the fop. The boy who 
is clean at heart will get just as dirty 
as the sloven when the work he has in 
hand, and on which the happiness of 
others as well as of himself depends, 
requires him to get dirty. He will stay 
dirty so long as such work and its de- 
sired results require. The instant the 
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work is done and its results are obtained, 
he will make himself as clean and pre- 
sentable as the pleasure of those with 
whom he is then to associate requires. 
Neither dirt nor absence of dirt are 
ends in themselves, but means to the one 
end of fulfilling the immediate interests 
of self or others with a view to the 
largest fulfillment of all the interests of 
all concerned. 

How much food to eat, or how little 
can never be rightly solved by merely 
considering how the boy likes it, or 
doesn't like it; or how much it hurts 
him, or doesn't hurt him. The most 
these considerations can do is to make 
him either a glutton or an ascetic; or 
more probably both in alternation. The 
Best in diet comes only when the boy 
goes into training and keeps himself in 
condition to serve some common inter- 
est, a gang or a game, or a piece of in- 
teresting work, in which others as well 
as he are helped or harmed, according 
as his condition and effort are or are 
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not the Best of which he is capable. 
Thus what to eat and what not to eat 
are questions of how widely and in- 
tensely the boy cares f6r others and for 
himself as a sharer with his fellows of 
common social interests. 

The principle of drink is the same 
as in the case of food, except that alco- 
holic drink and tobacco, which in the 
case of boys presents a problem closely 
akin to that qf drink, involve effects far 
more serious than those which follow 
overindulgence in food. 

Tobacco, when used regularly by a 
growing boy, weakens the heart, stunts 
the growth, dulls the mind, deadens the 
conscience, and diminishes by a very 
large per cent, his power of concentra- 
tion on work, his endurance in strenuous 
games like football or long distance run- 
ning, his resistance to disease, and his 
general efficiency throughout life. The 
immediate physical and social gains are 
purchased at the price of serious perma- 
nent deterioration. 
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Alcoholic drink is still more delete- 
rious for a boy. It unsteadies his nerves; 
gets him into the habit of relying on 
what goes into him rather than on the 
eflforts he puts forth for the sense of 
well-being; makes him irregular and un- 
reliable; increases his natural disinclina- 
tion for hard work, both physical and 
mental; brands him as a boy no em- 
ployer is willing to engage or trust with 
responsibility; lowers his power of re- 
sistance to disease, and in general more 
than any other habit he can form unfits 
him for a useful and honorable life. 
No parent likes to see his son, no teacher 
likes to see his pupil, no employer likes 
to see his employee, falling a victim to 
this habit. 

For in the case of tobacco, liquor, 
or opiates, the word victim is none too 
strong. With all these drugs, the more 
you have the more you want. They 
get inside the walls of the nervous sys- 
tem, capture the central citadel of the 
brain, and then turn traitors; betraying 
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the interests of the body they have cap- 
tured; opening in the form of urgent 
and almost irresistible habits the gates 
through which more and more of their 
poisons are admitted. A boy can better 
afford to cut off a hand or put out an 
eye than permit these treacherous habits 
to fasten their poisonous fangs upon him. 

Since these things are so bad when 
abused; since the use is so very difficult 
to separate from the abuse; since when 
once admitted to habitual use they turn 
traitors and weaken the powers of self- 
control on which moderation depends, 
are not these things intrinsically bad, 
and all men who use them bad men? 
Many good persons think so. I can- 
not agree with them. The logic we are 
following in all other matters does not 
point to that conclusion 

As we have seen there are good rea- 
sons for liking them and using them. 
A boy or man may think the exhilara- 
tion, sociability and good cheer that 
go with these things under certain con- 
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ditions are worth more than the slow, 
gradual, and indirect bad eflfects that 
follow after them. Whoever, counting 
the gain and cost, honestly estimates the 
gain in a given case greater than the 
cost, is just as Christian in the use he 
makes of these things, as another man 
who, with equal intelligence and hon- 
esty, comes to the conclusion that indul- 
gence would cost more than it is worth 
and abstains. 

In fact we have the example of Jesus 
himself on the side of indulgence at 
feasts and weddings. Of course we have 
no right to press his example too lit- 
erally; and say that because in the mild 
climate, at the slow pace, and with the 
light wines of Palestine in his day he 
found the occasional use of wine agree- 
able, and the risk of being called a 
wine-bibber, worth taking; therefore 
all who desire to be his followers in our 
strenuous times, in our stimulating cli- 
mate, and with our distilled liquors, 
should follow his literal example. That 
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would be absurd. Whether he would 
use these things at all if here on earth 
to-day, we are unable to say. For some 
of his earnest and devoted followers 
do; and more who are equally earnest 
and devoted do not. To indulge with 
a conviction that the indulgence costs, to 
self and others, more than it is worth, all 
things considered, would be to abandon 
the Quest of the Best, and be un-Chris- 
tian. To abstain with a feeling that the 
mere fact of abstinence makes us necessa- 
rily better or more Christian than those 
who do not abstain, would also be an 
abandonment of the Quest of the Best, 
and a lapse from the Christianity of the 
genial and sociable Jesus. To drink and 
smoke under circumstances and to an 
extent believed to be consistent with the 
Best in the long run for self, for others, 
and for all; and to cut them out pre- 
cisely where in our honest and enlight- 
ened judgment they cease to be Best; — 
that is the Christian attitude in these 
matters. That point may not be , the 
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same, will not, cannot, ought not to be 
the same, for all men, in all circum- 
stances, in all climates, in all periods of 
history, in all circles of society. The 
only absolute principle is that each man 
shall be fully persuaded in his own mind 
that what he does, and what he abstains 
from doing, is Best, in the long run, for 
himself, for others, and for all. 

Even though on principle, as a matter 
of logic, and as an honest judgment on 
our own experience as we impartially 
observe it, we believe that for us limited 
smoking and occasional moderate use of 
alcoholic liquor, would on the whole be 
Best; still, rather than lend the weight 
of our example of moderation to a prac- 
tice which in other and weaker brethren 
is sure to be followed immoderately and 
disastrously, we may, for these reasons, 
in order the better to be the keepers of 
our weaker brethren, draw the line of 
our temperance at the same point at 
which they draw their line of abstinence. 
Just as we may under certain circum- 
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stances eat no meat lest we offend some 
weak brother just emerging from hea- 
thenism, with his superstitious dread of 
meat offered to idols still clinging to 
him ; so rather than offend, we may give 
up the liberty our conscientious tem- 
perance freely gives us, and in a spirit of 
temperance follow the practice of absti- 
nence. 

Abstinence maintained on these 
grounds of temperance supplemented 
with charitableness, can decline to drink 
or smoke, so sympathetically, so genially, 
so charitably, that no valuable friend- 
ships or desirable social connections will 
be lost. 

Practically, boys will find that a ge- 
nially expressed abstinence is an easier, 
and a far safer attitude to maintain, 
than a measured moderation. If, how- 
ever, a boy comes to practical absti- 
nence on these grounds of theoretical 
temperance, supplemented by sympathy 
for the weak, the tempted, and the inno- 
cent sufferers from intemperance, he has 
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developed at this point a principle which 
applies everywhere else, while the prin- 
ciple of theoretical abstinence does not. 
The Best in amusement is not un- 
bridled mischief, which takes no thought 
of the inconvenience and annoyance of 
others. Neither is it an austerity which 
cuts out of life the great indoor and 
outdoor sports and games, and makes 
boys into prim and proper little old 
men. The Best at this point calls for 
free play of nerve and muscle; the ex- 
citement of conflict; the interest in girls; 
the delight in grace of movement and 
beauty of form; music, and the drama — 
all, however, with a knightly regard for 
the fair rights of an opponent, a chiv- 
alrous respect for the opposite sex; a 
human concern for the dignity and 
character and compensation of those 
who professionally provide our amuse- 
ment; a generous determination not to 
take our pleasures on terms which cost 
too high in strain or stain to those who 
share them with us or provide them 
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for us. It does not accept all amuse- 
ments indiscriminately; it does not ex- 
clude whole classes of amusement in- 
discriminately. Where the gain to all 
concerned exceeds the loss, there the 
Best beckons to enjoy freely. Where 
the losses to some, whether others or our- 
selves, outweigh the gains to ourselves 
or others, there the Best forbids us to 
touch the polluted pleasure. 

It draws a line not for or against cards, 
but for cards in wholesome surroundings, 
without stakes, or valuable prizes, with- 
out the excess that detracts from in- 
terest and efficiency in serious pursuits; 
and against cards contaminated by low 
associations, gambling, and enervating 
excess. It draws its line, not for or 
against dancing, but for the modest 
dance at reasonable hours in the home 
or well protected public hall; and 
against the immodest dance, the dance 
which is the unprotected preliminary or 
veiled solicitation to immorality. It 
draws its line not for or against the 
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theater, or the moving pictures; but for 
clean plays and pictures, decent condi- 
tions and treatment for those who take 
part, and a truthful and noble represen- 
tation of nature and life; and against 
indecent exhibitions, demoralizing con- 
ditions of production and the misrepre- 
sentation of life. It draws its line not 
for or against billiards and pool; but 
for them without gambling, intoxica- 
tion and vulgarity; and against them 
wherever these accompaniments are in- 
separable from them. It is the pursuit 
of recreation wherever we can find it, 
provided it does not cost others or our- 
selves too much pain or injury, and pro- 
vided it does not take from but adds 
to the zest we feel for work and study. 
It is the effort to give it its rightful and 
proportionate place in our own lives and 
in the life of the community of which 
we are members. 

The Best for a boy in work is neither 
the laziness that does nothing, nor the 
drudgery that makes him a mere ma- 
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chine, nor the hustle which does not 
leave him time to think. Unless a boy 
is brought up to do chores and render 
services on which the comfort and en- 
joyment of others and of himself depend, 
he is reared as a mere parasite on the 
labor of others, and the stuff of which 
character is made will be lacking. The 
sons of rich parents, especially if they 
are allowed to order the servants around, 
and make others serve them while they 
serve nobody, not even themselves, un- 
less their parents pack them off at an 
early age to a school which makes them 
work, are doomed to serious and per- 
petual inferiority. The sons of the very 
poor are in danger of missing the Best 
in the opposite way. Premature and 
excessive drudgery takes the imagina- 
tion, elasticity, initiative and resource- 
fulness out of most boys who are sub- 
jected to it. Enough work on which the 
visible welfare of others and of him- 
self depends, to make him see the im- 
portance of thoroughness, perseverance, 
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efficiency, fidelity, responsibility; and at 
the same time enough leisure to give his 
imagination, his social instincts, his 
growing muscles and nerves that de- 
velopment on which in later life the 
highest efficiency must depend: — the 
balance of these two requirements 
should be maintained for every boy, rich 
or poor. 

The Best in the use of money is neither 
lavish expenditure nor a miserly penu- 
riousness. It requires one to keep in 
mind all the persons, including himself, 
who have claims upon his resources, and 
the ways in which he can make his 
money useful to each : and then when the 
question of any particular expenditure 
comes up, to compel it to run the gaunt- 
let of all these rival claims: spending 
for the particular object in question only 
when it is better than any other compet- 
ing claim; refusing to spend whenever 
there is some other more urgent or more 
permanently satisfactory claim. 

In this way one potentially gives to 
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every one of these competing claims each 
time he gives to any one. That is, he 
calls each one up; offers to give to it if 
it is the Best; and thus whether he gives 
or withholds in response to any par- 
ticular claim, keeps his generosity 
toward it warm and lively by the as- 
surance that if he gives it is because it 
presents the biggest claim; and if he 
refuses to give it is not because he is 
unwilling; but because he reluctantly 
yields the privilege of giving or spend- 
ing here for the sake of responding to 
a stronger and greater claim elsewhere. 
To spend everywhere is the vice of the 
spendthrift: to spend nowhere is the vice 
of the miser. To drive abreast the many 
things for which one is ready and eager 
to spend and give; making in each case, 
however, the actual expenditure for the 
object which an impartial examination 
shows to be in the lead; — this is wise 
generosity, inwardly organized charity. 
Only he who compels his expenditures 
to meet the challenge of all the legiti- 
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mate claims of his relatives, his friends, 
his neighbors, the institutions of re- 
ligion and charity, is generous up to the 
full measure of Christian charity. 

In meeting opposition, difficulty, dan- 
ger, the Best is neither running away 
from them, nor rushing into them. It 
is weighing the worth of the interests 
at stake on the one side, against our own 
comfort, security, and ease, on the other. 
If the interest is conventional or trivial, 
such, for instance, as standing bare- 
headed at a burial service in a northeast 
March wind, and the risk is serious — 
converting a cold into pneumonia — true 
courage will conserve the greater good, 
and violate the convention by keeping on 
the hat. On the other hand, if the in- 
terest is great and urgent, — saving a 
child from drowning, courage requires 
one to plunge into the icy water, and if 
need be take cheerfully the period of 
illness that may follow such unaccus- 
tomed exposure. Courage is simply the 
Quest of the Best, impartially deter- 
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mined, in the specific difficulties and 
dangers in which one is placed. 

Truthfulness takes account, not mere- 
ly of the facts we report, but of the 
state of mind we impart to the person 
to whom we tell them. It is a mixture 
of the naked facts with a kind and 
courteous attitude toward the person 
to whom we are speaking. It is, in 
the words of St. Paul, "Speaking the 
truth in love." When it is a mere ques- 
tion of fact, the fact will so preponder- 
ate in determining what we say, that it 
will be but slightly if at all colored by 
our kindness and good will for the 
hearer. Questions that require a yes 
or no answer; statements that admit of 
mathematical precision, matters of news 
and information are of this nature: and 
here truthfulness will be indistinguish- 
able from literalness, save for the tone 
in which it is uttered, and the accom- 
panying manner, gesture, and facial ex- 
pression. 

When, however, it is a question of 
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personal attitude, Christian kindness, 
while it will not misstate the facts, will 
yet intervene to change the facts before 
the statement is made. In the case of 
a visitor who calls in the middle of the 
forenoon of a day when I have just time 
to finish a lecture for that evening, my 
first feeling is one of annoyance; but 
before I have to speak there is time to 
cultivate a new feeling. Much as I 
wish to go on with my work, I really 
desire much more to retain his friend- 
ship. That desire to retain his friend- 
ship, even at the cost of postponement 
of pressing work, is a new and real fact; 
and by the time I have to speak, that, 
not my annoyance, is the real fact, and 
in stating it I am telling the truth. 

If, however, the work is so pressing 
that I cannot give him my morning, I 
can be sincerely and deeply sorry that 
I cannot spare the time; I can tell him 
truthfully how very sorry I am; I can 
show him the fact that my annoyance 
is not because he came, but because when 
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he came my work would not permit 
me to give the time I otherwise would 
be most happy to give. 

To tell the truth in personal relations 
we must first be the truth which we are 
willing to tell: that is we must be gen- 
uinely kind, sympathetic, friendly, brave. 
When once we see that truthfulness is 
conveying to another the correct impres- 
sion both of the facts and of our feeling 
toward him in the presence of those 
facts, we see that we cannot tell the truth 
unless we seek both for him and for 
ourselves the Best Mrs. Ella Lyman 
Cabot in her "Everyday Ethics" states 
well this extreme difficulty of truthful- 
ness : "To be truthful one must not only 
say what one thinks, but think what one 
says, and to whom one is speaking. It 
is not only expression, but impression, 
that must be borne in mind ; and to give 
the right impression one must carry 
about with one the searchlight of sym- 
pathy to light up the dark places toward 
which one is sailing. Truth-speaking 
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is not a recipe for making life easy, but 
for making it worth while; and no one 
who has thoroughly tested the results of 
frank, accurate, reliable speech and ac- 
tion will want to go back into the viti- 
ated air of lying. It is evident, however, 
that truth-telling can surely be based 
only on right living. If we are sympa- 
thetic, generous, courageous, just, it will 
be possible to be open and true. In so 
far as we are bitter, avaricious, cowardly, 
self-deceitful, we shall find it hard to 
be wholly sincere with others. We can- 
not isolate truthfulness. To demand truth 
of ourselves is therefore to demand up- 
rightness; thus truth becomes the guar- 
dian of our character." 

To state the same thing in terms of 
our general formula, truthfulness is 
seeking the Best for self in the long run, 
for others and for all. For that Best it 
sacrifices the immediate goods that can be 
so easily gained by lying; and accepts for 
self, and when necessary inflicts on oth- 
ers, whatever temporary pain and un- 
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comfortableness telling the plain truth 
may involve. 

In exchange of goods and services 
between ourselves and others the Best is 
not merely looking out for number one; 
nor merely refraining under compulsion 
from laying violent hands on the goods 
or the person of number two. The Best 
in these relations is that mutual regard 
for the common advantage which seeks 
to make the article bought or sold, the 
service rendered or secured, a benefit to 
both parties to the transaction, and to the 
community. The man who, as a boy, has 
been taught this kind of honesty will not 
take an umbrella from a public stand 
because he can foresee the owner's dis- 
comfort, and it affects him as keenly as 
his own. 

The problem, however, is not merely to 
put oneself in the other^s place, by vacat- 
ing temporarily one^s own place; but by 
lively imagination and active sympathy to 
be in both places at the same time; and 
also in the place of the common interest 
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which includes both him and me. Any- 
thing less than that; any merely selfish 
action that disregards him; any merely 
sentimental action that in looking out 
for him disregards myself, and fails to 
assert and protect my place and func- 
tion in the community, is less than the 
Best. Integrity is literally wholeness, 
and no boy is whole unless self, others, 
and the community are all considered 
according to their proportionate worth 
and claim, in each act of buying and 
selling, employing, or being employed. 
Not, of course, that there is time or at- 
tention for specific, conscious (Considera- 
tion in each case; but that latent and in 
the background there is a disposition to 
include and promote the fair interest of 
all, and that any thought or act which 
would violate the interest of either party 
would rouse a conscious and effective 
protest. We must aim to make our busi- 
ness transactions a benefit, not to one or 
two, but to all concerned. This Quest is 
far mo*re arduous and interesting than 
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the cheap and stupid quest of gain for 
self at the expense of loss or injury to 
others and to all, which too often is all 
men mean by business. 

In dealing with the swift flow and 
fleeting nature of time the Best is not 
merely snatching the pleasure of the mo- 
ment as it flies, nor putting off until some 
more convenient season that never comes 
the arduous tasks we dread to under- 
take. The Best is to treat past, present, 
and future as one whole, making the 
present a worthy continuation of our 
past, and an effective means to what is 
hoped for in the future. Only when 
thus related to the whole of life; only 
as it fulfills its function in that whole, 
including past and future, can the pres- 
ent be Best. The Quest of the Best re- 
quires this same prudent regard for the 
future of others and of society, that we 
exercise for ourselves. 

In arranging the objects under our 
control in space the Best is such an order 
as will please the eye and serve the con- 
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venience of all who are called upon to 
see or use the objects, or live in the 
house where they are. It is neither the 
disorder that disregards the pleasure or 
convenience of others; nor the fussiness 
that insists on having things "exactly 
so," to suit our personal whim; but such 
an arrangement and disposition of them 
as will most please and least annoy all 
who have to deal with them; allowing 
self to count for one, and no more than 
one, in the total number. This orderli- 
ness without fussiness is absolutely nec- 
essary if many persons are to live to- 
gether happily in the same home, or 
work together effectively in the same 
room or office. 

Refinement which thrusts coarse, dis- 
agreeable facts into the background, and 
lifts only the attractive and pleasant as- 
pects of our common human life into 
the foreground, and yet can deal firmly 
and effectively with disagreeable, and 
even disgusting facts, when they have to 
be dealt with, is so obviously superior 
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to either vulgarity, or aflFectation, that 
it must be included in the equipment of 
every boy. 

Courtesy, likewise, which observes the 
niceties of intercourse between older and 
younger persons, between men and 
women, between friend and stranger, 
between host and guest, is so much better 
for all concerned, and is so essential a 
condition of the profitable and enjoy- 
able meeting of persons in society, that 
no boy can afford to neglect its simple 
rules, and common-sense observances. 
Good manners are almost as essential as 
good morals. In fact, good manners are 
good morals, if not in the more funda- 
mental affairs of life and property, in 
the lighter side of life, amusement, so- 
cial intercourse, behavior on the street, 
and in public places. 

The Best with reference to the col- 
lision of interests, strife, and contention 
that spring up wherever we live in close 
contact with others, is not mere assertion 
of our own interests, nor weak yielding 
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to the claims, just or unjust, of others. 
It is a peaceableness that looks fairly 
and impartially on both the neighbor's 
claim and our own; waives our own if 
that of the neighbor is larger and better, 
stands up for our own if our own is 
larger and better than his ; in either case, 
however, with an eye to the just and 
reasonable rights of both the neighbor 
and myself, and the good order of the 
community which includes us both. If 
I yield my claim, it is with reluctance; 
recognizing its worth, but parting with 
it to conserve a greater worth in the 
neighbor's claim. If I assert my interest 
against his, that too is done with reluc- 
tance; cherishing all the while his in- 
terest; wishing it were possible to sup- 
port it; regretting that a greater claim 
of my own, and of society which seeks 
the just dues of us all, myself included, 
compels me to withhold that which my 
neighbor desires, but which I cannot 
yield without sacrificing something for 
myself which it is not Best either for 
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myself, or for him, as members of so- 
ciety, that I should sacrifice. 

Thus, whether he stands up and fights 
for his rights, as at times he must; or 
whether he yields his interests to the 
stronger claims of his neighbor, the 
peaceable boy will have at heart the 
largest attainable good for all; and will 
be a true and permanent friend even to 
the boy whom temporarily he has to 
fight. Where both parties are enlisted 
in the Quest of the Best there will be 
no occasion for fighting, as discussion or 
arbitration will bring that just result 
which both parties desire; and where 
only one of two parties is peaceably dis- 
posed, the occasions on which he will 
have to fight will prove to be very few. 

The Best in our relation to the friends 
we love, and the causes in which we 
believe, the clubs and groups to which 
we belong, the community and country 
of which we are citizens, is loyalty. Yet 
not the sentimental loyalty which sup- 
presses self in their service; but that wise 
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and balanced loyalty which is true to 
them as far as their claims are superior; 
but is also true to our own rights and 
interests as individuals, having relations 
outside as well as inside the special circle 
which demands our specific loyalty. It 
is no real favor, no wise loyalty, when a 
mother obliterates herself, breaks down 
needlessly her health, contracts her in- 
terests and tastes, in slaving for her chil- 
dren. It is not a wise loyalty to one^s 
employer when one overworks, and di- 
minishes efficiency, for trivial and tran- 
sitory emergencies. True loyalty gives 
one's Best; and to give one's Best he 
must keep himself at his Best. In the 
excessive and unwise loyalty which gives 
everything, and allows the self and its 
powers to deteriorate into something less 
than the Best, women who enter employ- 
ment are much more apt to err than men. 
The highest loyalty demands the Quest 
of the Best for both self and others, and 
for the community and country of which 
both self and others are members. 
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In the comparison of oneself with 
others he who is intent on the Best will 
not be vain or conceited; for the Best 
is ever a Quest, never an attainment. 
Whoever is vain or puffed up thereby 
shows that he is satisfied with some little 
thing which he has achieved — an unmis- 
takable sign that he has lost sight of the 
Best and is out of its Quest altogether. 
Neither should one underrate himself; 
for though his achievement is little, his 
attainment nothing, yet the fact that he 
is seeking the Best gives him dignity, 
worth, self-respect. If the little he has 
attained keeps him humble, the infinite 
which he pursues makes him, if not con- 
sciously great himself, at least self-re- 
specting. 

The Best in a boy's relations with girls 
is neither licentiousness nor prudery, nor 
any compromise between them. It is a 
thoughtful, chivalrous regard for the girl 
herself; as the object of her father's and 
her mother's love if she has been ten- 
derly reared in a good home; and an 
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even more chivalrous pity for her if she 
has not been thus tenderly reared and 
protected. Reverence for womanhood, 
and potential motherhood, must mark 
his whole attitude and bearing toward 
woman. Nothing less than what is Best 
for her, as well as Best for himself, will 
a chivalrous boy permit himself to say 
or do to her. Not until in thought and 
feeling, word and deed, he shields and 
protects her as he would wish his own 
sister, his own daughter when he comes 
to have one, to be shielded and protected, 
can a boy be enrolled in the Quest of 
the Best. 

All this, of course, is perfectly con- 
sistent with that playful banter, and 
good-natured raillery behind which the 
deep and intense interest each sex takes 
in the other is wont to conceal itself in 
early years. Purity is not absence of in- 
terest in the opposite sex, but the pres- 
ence of it; freed, however, from the 
coarse, the brutal, the cruel attitude that 
too often accompanies it. The Best for 
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man is impossible apart from woman; 
and the Best for woman is impossible 
apart from man. To seek their mutual 
enrichment and enjoyment through each 
other, as a happy marriage makes pos- 
sible, and pure friendships between the 
unmarried approximate, is an essential 
part of every boy's development. 

Toward those who have done us Harm, 
and who cherish ill will against us, the 
Best is neither a vindictive return of 
evil for evil, nor yet a weak acquiescence 
in their running over us. It is steadfast 
wishing of them well in all things other 
than their wrongdoing; and above all 
an earnest desire to draw them out of 
their ill will into good will. So long 
as they persist in malice, we must quietly 
and firmly maintain our rights against 
them. All the time, however, we should 
be on our watch for a chance to do them 
a favor in any way we can which will 
not be interpreted as an encouragement 
of their wrong attitude. The instant 
they are sorry and repent we must be 
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more than ready to forgive. In short, 
here as everywhere, if we will follow the 
Quest of the Best we must rise to a point 
of view which includes both them and 
ourselves as the objects of a common 
good will, which it is our business to 
serve and express in every possible way. 
Undoubtedly this is hard; but no one 
ever claimed that the Quest of the Best 
is easy. 

In the fundamental responsibility for 
life, the Best is such a devotion to others 
as well as ourselves, that their feelings 
are made just as real, their rights as 
sacred, their interests as precious, their 
hopes and loves as dear to us as are our 
own. Such an impartial devotion to all 
whom our lives touch we may not attain 
in boyhood, or manhood, or even in this 
brief mortal life; but the Quest of it, 
the acceptance of nothing lower as our 
standard and our goal, is possible even 
in boyhood. 

Stated in still more general terms the 
Quest of the Best is sacrifice of self, or 
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if need be of others, just so far as the 
greatest good of all requires. Each 
seeker for the Best must enlarge his 
mind and heart to consider the good of 
all on whom the consequences of his 
words and deeds fall; and then in this 
large group he and his interests, his 
friends and their interests, must count 
for one each, and no more. Not but 
that one has a responsibility for him- 
self and his friends, which he has not 
for everybody. Still, when they clash; 
when the interests of others are clearly 
at stake in his action, then he must 
be big enough, and broad, and wise, 
and generous enough, to treat their in- 
terests as his own. Indeed, if he is in 
the Quest of the Best they are his own. 
For the Best knows no ultimate dividing 
line where one's interests leave off, and 
his neighbor's begin. The Best is one; 
and he who is in the Quest of the Best 
must seek in each and every relationship 
of life the impartial good of self, of 
others, and of society as including both 
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self and others in the unity of a single 
whole. In other words the Quest of the 
Best is wholeness, holiness; with sacri- 
fice of the part to the whole, the member 
to the organism, self to society, whenever 
such sacrifice is required to fulfill the 
largest interest of all concerned. 

If we put together the separate fea- 
tures of the boy who is enlisted in the 
Quest of the Best the portrait will be 
something like this: 

He keeps himself neat and clean out 
of regard for others, but on occasion is 
ready to get as dirty as work or play may 
require. 

He eats heartily, but only such and 
so much food as will keep him in most 
eflFective working and playing condi- 
tion. 

He foregoes liquor and tobacco when- 
ever they would mean either deteriora- 
tion for himself, or destruction of those 
weaker than he. 

He takes in all the amusement and fun 
he can get without annoyance or deg- 
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radation of others, or enervation of him- 
self. 

He works with an eye to his employ- 
er's interest as well as his own; but not 
when he can help it to the point of dull- 
ness or chronic fatigue. 

He spends freely for what he enjoys, 
and saves for a rainy day; yet holds all 
his spending and saving subject to the 
claim of persons and causes more needy 
or worthy than he. 

He stoutly and bravely defends with 
all there is in him whatever he stands 
for; yet would rather be called a coward 
than do a foolish or foolhardy thing to 
avoid it. 

He looks out shrewdly for himself; 
yet just as shrewdly for his customer, 
creditor, employer, or employee. 

He tells the truth in kindness to all 
who have a right to hear it. 

He makes the future as . real as the 
present, and treats present and future^ 
both for self and for others, as one. 

He is as orderly for the most part, and 
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as disorderly on special occasions, as the 
pleasure and convenience of all con- 
cerned may require. 

He talks frankly about unpleasant 
facts when necessary; but keeps silent 
about them when talk would serve no 
good social purpose. 

He is polite with an inner politeness 
born of a desire to give pleasure rather 
than pain. 

He has at heart the welfare of all with 
whom he associates ; living at peace with 
them so far as he can; and fighting fair- 
ly when peace cannot be honorably 
maintained. 

He is loyal to his group and his 
friends, when he can be loyal to them 
without being false to himself. 

He thinks little of his attainments, but 
much of his aims; deriving humility 
from the former, and self-respect from 
the latter. 

He treats in thought, word, and deed 
all women and girls as he would wish 
others to treat his own mother, or sister. 
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He is as kind and helpful to those who 
wrong him as he can be without being 
misunderstood; and ready to forgive 
them the instant they repent. 

He devotes himself to his friends and 
companions as so many extensions of 
himself; and takes as much delight in 
their happiness and success as in his 
own. 

He regards himself as a member and 
servant of the one social whole; and 
holds the social claim above individual 
inclination whenever the two conflict. 

Not that any boy, or man for that 
matter, attains this comprehensive Best; 
but that he who is enlisted in the Quest 
of the Best deliberately accepts nothing 
lower or less as his aim. 
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MISSING THE BEST: SINS OF EXCESS AND 

DEFECT 

ONE of the most effective organi- 
zations for setting and keeping 
before boys high ideals of con- 
duct and character is the Boy Scouts. 
Their "law" or ideal includes these ten 
articles : 

1. A Scout's honor is to be trusted. 

2. A Scout is loyal. 

3. A Scout's duty is to be useful, to 
help others, and to do a kind action 
every day. 

4. A Scout is a friend to all, and a 
brother to every other Scout, no mat- 
ter to what social class the other be- 
longs. 

5. A Scout is courteous. 

6. A Scout is a friend to animals. 
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y. A Scout obeys orders. 

8. A Scout smiles and whistles under 
all circumstances. 

9. A Scout is thrifty. 

10. A Scout is pure in thought, word, 
and deed. 

In a small troop the Scouts were asked 
to give examples of the difference be- 
tween ordinary boys and Scouts who 
have been trained by their law. Here 
are the answers of a village boy of nearly 
seventeen : 

"A Scout seeing any one in trouble 
promptly helps them, but the average 
boy says, ^Let them help themselves.' " 

"A Scout when he picks up money or 
other things, tries to find the owner. Or- 
dinary boy says, 'Findings is keepings.' " 

"A Scout sent on an errand does so 
quickly. Ordinary boy loiters." 

"A Scout if put to do a job of work; 
he takes pains in it. An ordinary boy 
would have his mind on his pleasures." 

"A Scout is asked by his mother to 
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keep quiet when she is not well ; he does 
so. Ordinary boy takes no notice." 

"A Scout's father says to him, 'My 
boy, attend to business; be obliging'; he 
takes care to do so. Ordinary boy says, 
Tather is fidgety.' " 

"A Scout seeing a lady or young chil- 
dren afraid to pass a cow or any other 
animal, escorts them by, and sets an ex- 
ample of bravery. Ordinary boy laughs 
at them." 

"A Scout if asked to drink spirits or 
beer refuses. Ordinary boy generally 
seems to think it manly." 

"A Scout is seen at church or chapel 
on Sunday. Ordinary boy takes a stroll 
for pleasure." 

"A Scout, seeing a poor man or 
woman carrying a heavy parcel, would 
take it from them. Ordinary boy would 
take no notice." 

"A Scout seeing a poor horse hauling 
a load up a hill would push behind. 
Ordinary boy would hang on, adding to 
the burden." 
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"A Scout, as he grows to be a man, is 
one in reality by constant practice and 
putting down self for the good of others. 
Ordinary boy, by giving way to tempta- 
tion, gets worse and worse." 

These answers taken straight from boy 
life show that just so soon as an ideal 
is set up in a boy^s mind, there arises 
with it as its inevitable counterpart a 
consciousness of the unworthiness of all 
that falls short of it. Such a sense of 
shortcoming is the conviction of sin. 

Sin is something of which we are all 
guilty, boys and men alike, every day 
of our lives. Neither boys nor men to- 
day are aware, as they used to be, of 
their sinfulness. That may be due to 
either of two reasons: because we are 
better than formerly; or because our 
standard is lower. Raise the standard to 
the level of the Best for all in each sit- 
uation, and the sense of missing that 
mark, or sin, will return. No boy or 
man can carry that standard with him 
as his ideal, without confessing that at 
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every point he constantly misses the per- 
fection, not only of the attainment but of 
the aim, which it demands. 

The man who seeks merely the 
good is a sinner. Perhaps that state- 
ment comes as a surprise and a shock. 
Perhaps we have thought of the sin- 
ner as the man who seeks something 
bad. There is no such man. No one 
seeks the bad. Every one seeks the good. 
As an old Latin phrase says, ''Quid- 
quid petitur petitur sub specie boni/' 
"Whatever is sought at all is sought 
in the guise of a good." If any of 
us have been congratulating ourselves 
that we are not sinners because we do 
not seek the bad we have been greatly 
overestimating ourselves. There are no 
persons who seek the bad. The dis- 
honest workmen and merchants and pro- 
moters; the corrupt politicians; the men 
who conduct saloons and gambling dens; 
the women on the streets and in brothels ; 
the inmates of our prisons and jails — 
each one is an Esau in quest of some 
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mess of pottage, which seems good to 
him, and is good; otherwise he would 
not desire it. Every bad man is seeking 
some good — food, or raiment, or money, 
or power, or pleasure, or excitement. 
Wherein, then, lies the sin? Why are 
we all sinners in so far as we are seek- 
ing merely the good? 

Because the good never stands alone; 
but always in competition with other 
goods ; because taking one good thing al- 
ways means going without a great many 
other good things, which together may 
be better than the one thing taken. In 
our choices we always run against the 
field. That is why if we choose merely 
the good we are sinners. Pottage is 
good ; but the birthright is the Best. The 
measure of one's sinfulness is not the 
bad things one seeks — for on those terms 
no one would or could sin. The measure 
hof one's sin is the goodness of the other 
things which the good thing one takes 
displaces. Take drink for example. The 
titillation of the nerves of throat and 
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stomach ; the temporary exhilaration ; the 
jolly good-fellowship; the freedom of 
speech and action when the inhibitions 
that customarily hold one in check are 
withdrawn — all these are good; and we 
shall not convert the drunkard from his 
bottle and his glass by telling him that 
the good he seeks and finds in them are 
bad. It is the impaired health; the less- 
ened efficiency, the lost position, the 
neglected and abused families, the for- 
feited self-control and self-respect that 
are bound up with the drinking habit — 
it is the displacement of these goods that 
constitutes the badness; and makes the 
drunkard the sinner that he is. 

The awakened conscience in regard to 
the social evil is coming from the ap- 
plication of this same insight. There is 
nothing intrinsically bad in sex. On the 
contrary Nature for purposes of her own 
has crowned the attraction of the sexes 
for each other with her highest prizes. 
But when it makes family life impossi- 
ble ; when it results in loathsome disease ; 
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when it fills the lives of multitudes of 
women with bitterness and shame; then 
the length aad breadth and height and 
depth of the greater goods displaced 
make the illicit sexual relation that in- 
volves this frightful sacrifice of greater 
good the hideous and cruel sin it is. 

We sometimes speak of a bad mar- 
riage; but no marriage is bad in itself. 
A prudent father of my acquaintance 
used to say to his son: "Don^t marry a 
girl unless you love her, but for heaven's 
sake don't think you must marry her 
because you do love her." What he 
meant by this rather overcautious coun- 
sel was that married life is lived in a 
setting of ideals, interests and associa- 
tions ; and that unless there is reasonable 
community and co-operation in these 
things, the mere attraction which all 
young persons of opposite sexes have for 
each other if given the chance of pro- 
tracted propinquity, good and precious 
and sweet and dear as that is, neverthe- 
less becomes bad when bought at cost of 
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permanent displacement of one's social, 
aesthetic, vocational and spiritual inter- 
ests. The so-called badness of the mar- 
riage is simply the goodness of the things 
it displaces. 

Things so excellent as study or office- 
work may become bad for the student 
and worker in this same way. This is 
especially true of girls, who are far more 
apt than boys to pursue these goods inor- 
dinately. A brilliant English writer who 
never speaks save in paradox puts it in 
this way. "Women do these things so 
well that they shouldn't be allowed to 
do them at all." What he means by this 
extreme and paradoxical statement is 
that good as these things are in them- 
selves, whether done by women or by 
men, yet women, partly in consequence 
of their keener conscience, partly in con- 
sequence of their more delicate organi- 
zation, are apt to give to these pursuits, 
when they pursue them eagerly, such 
whole-hearted devotion that they arc 
physically exhausted, and nervously dc- 
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pleted; unequal to the infinitely higher 
privileges of healthy maternity, serene 
and deep home life, and calm and grace- 
ful personality. Study, or office-work, 
or teaching, or anything however good 
which a woman buys at cost of displac- 
ing these greater goods, is miserable 
Esau pottage bought at the fatal price 
of the birthright of herself, her husband, 
her children, her home and her social 
circle. 

Money-making is good; but not every 
money-maker is a good man. When 
money results in innocent investors swin- 
dled by worthless stock; or a family 
neglected; or charity withheld; or a 
heart hardened to all aesthetic enjoy- 
ment or social sympathy or political in- 
tegrity; then these greater goods dis- 
placed taint, not the money which is 
good, but the man who puts the good of 
money above these greater goods which 
in his case it displaces. 

These examples out of hundreds that 
might be given are enough to show the 
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universal truth that every act men desire 
and perform has in it an element of 
good, and is done for the sake of that 
good element, and becomes sin by reason 
of the greater good this little good pre- 
vents. Yet clear as this truth is, in life, 
and in novels and plays, which are 
the mirrors of life, we are constantly 
meeting persons who indulge in what 
Mrs. Deland, in "The Iron Woman," 
calls the "perfectly honest sophistica- 
tion" that whatever is naturally good — 
to take her instance, the running away 
with another man's wife — is therefore 
right. We need to understand, and to 
make the world understand, that simply 
because a thing is good it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it is a good thing to 
do, or that the man or woman who does 
it is good. The morally good can never 
be found nor justified by the naturally 
good; for there is natural good in all 
acts, and in all men, good and bad alike. 
Unless we are all to be sinners like Esau 
we must justify our acts by something 
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far higher and more complex than the 
goodness of pottage however tempting. 
The quest of the good is too simple to 
develop character and control conduct. 
It is high time to understand that be- 
cause the gratification of an appetite or 
passion, a marriage or a divorce, the 
pursuit of a degree or a fortune, is good, 
is no reason whatsoever for calling the 
act of choosing it right, or the man or 
woman who chooses it good. In all con- 
duct it is not alone the good gained, but 
the good displaced compared with the 
good gained, that determines whether 
we are wrong or right. The quest of the 
good, without regard to the worth of 
other goods displaced, is the common 
form of all the sin there ever was or 
ever will be in this sinful world. 

All this will become clear if we once 
more consider our score of ethical re- 
lations; and the issues will come out 
more clearly if we put them in the form 
of questions to our boys and ourselves. 

In personal appearance do you aim 
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to give pleasure to those who see you in 
the ordinary intercourse of life? Do 
you never neglect soap and water, comb 
and brush, or economize unduly on laun- 
dry? Do you select the clothes you 
wear with a reasonable regard for the 
prevailing preferences of your fellows, 
and a desire to express in this way your 
harmony with them? At the same time, 
while appreciating the social service and 
good will which clean hands and face, 
stylish clothes, and harmonious colors 
express, are you ready to get into the 
dirt when work requires it, and to wear 
old-fashioned, threadbare and patched 
garments when they are all you can 
honestly afford without robbing yourself 
or others of something more important? 
Anything less than this, through thought- 
lessness, or worse than this, through ex- 
travagance and personal vanity, is far 
less than the Best, cometh of evil; is 
sin. 

In diet, do you eat just so much, no 
more, no less, as will keep you in the 
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most effective working order? Do you 
eat substantial meals regularly, and 
avoid stuffing with things that taste good 
at all hours of the day and night? Do 
you go without such unnecessary food 
as you cannot afford? At the same time 
do you take all reasonable pains to make 
your meals in manner and form a source 
of enjoyment and an occasion of good- 
fellowship for both yourself and others? 
All needless neglect of these things, and 
all overindulgence at the expense of 
things more important for self or others, 
is sin. 

With reference to tobacco and alco- 
holic liquor, are you sincerely sorry for 
the fellows who cannot indulge in these 
things without being lured on to excess 
and destruction? Have you pity and 
sympathy for the wretched wives and 
mothers and children on whom the cruel 
burdens of excess in these things by hus- 
band, sons and fathers so heavily and 
cruelly fall? Do you drink or not drink, 
smoke or not smoke, with an eye single 
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to your own greatest permanent physical, 
mental and social efficiency, as that is 
modified by a brotherly regard for those 
weaker than you think you are, or who 
suffer from the excess of others? If you 
answer "Yes," then whatever form your 
practice may take, you are a temperate 
person. If you answer "No," then 
whether you drink and smoke, or refrain 
from drinking and smoking, you are in 
that slavery to appetite, or that indiffer- 
ence to the effects of your act on others, 
which is the sin of intemperance. 

In recreation, do you keep alive as 
many as possible of the physical powers 
and mental faculties for which your reg- 
ular work does not call? Do you give 
your opponent as full and fair a chance 
as you take for yourself? Do you count 
the cost to those who furnish your amuse- 
ment; refusing to take your pleasure in 
ways that bring degradation or danger to 
those who provide them for you or share 
them with you? Much as you like play, 
and good as you hold it to be, do you give 
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it up cheerfully when work is better for 
yourself, or more useful to others? 

If you answer "Yes"; whether you 
dance and go to the theater, play cards 
and pool, or whether you do none of 
these things, you are in the Quest of 
the Best. If you answer "No," either 
through neglect of yourself or your fel- 
lows, or through indulgence in these 
pleasures under conditions in which they 
come at too high a cost for others or for 
yourself, then whether you dance or fore- 
go dancing; whether you play bridge or 
let it alone ; whether you go to the theater 
or stay at home, you are not in the Quest 
of the Best, but in sin. 

In work do you never let others suffer 
through imperfection in the goods you 
produce or the services you render, in 
consequence of shirking, or carelessness? 
Do you never take out of your employ- 
er's time, or tools, or equipment, what 
you would not take if you were working 
for yourself? Do you never leave things 
poorly done when you could do them 
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thoroughly well, to save yourself effort 
and pains? 

Or, if you do not fail on this side, do 
you never work so hard, or such long 
hours, or in such unsanitary conditions, 
or when so sick, through ambition or 
weak acceptance of an employer's 
tyranny, that you take out of yourself, 
out of your future health and efficiency, 
out of your future family, more than you 
have a right to take? 

Both of these failings, doing too little 
and too much work, are sins. The 
former is a sin against your fellow-man ; 
the latter is a sin against nature and 
yourself. No man can escape one or 
the other of these sins in his work, unless 
he steadfastly maintains the Quest of the 
Best, which in work is doing what work 
he does as well as he can, with due regard 
to the just interests of employer and 
consumer; and as much as he can con- 
sistently with permanent health: but so 
far as possible refuses to work beyond 
the limits within which he can keep in 
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healthful condition. Furthermore, since 
the same standards and limits of labor 
which are best for you, are best for your 
fellow-workmen, the Quest of the Best 
for them, as for you, requires you, 
through union, or political, or whatever 
lawful methods are available, to raise 
both the efficiency and the conditions of 
labor for your whole trade and class up 
to the same just and humane level you 
seek for yourself. 

In the saving, spending, and giving 
of money do you never save a dollar 
where the spending it on yourself in 
some needed way would make you more 
of a man; or when giving it to some 
person or cause having a claim on you 
would do more good to this person or 
cause than saving it would do to you? 
These are the sins of the miser. 

Or do you never spend on some trifling 
present gratification what you are sure 
to need later for far more important 
permanent interests, like education, or 
establishing a household, or getting a 
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start in business? Or do you never 
spend on yourself what some one who 
has a claim on your help needs vastly 
more than you do? These are the sins 
of the spendthrift. 

Or do you never, through weakness 
or sentimentality, give to help persons 
for whom you care very little, money 
with which you could do much more 
good by investing in your own develop- 
ment, and the security and independence 
of yourself and your future family? 
These are the sins of the soft-hearted, 
weak-willed supporters of promiscuous 
charity. 

Every cent saved, spent or given 
which does not further the Quest of the 
Best for self in the long run, and for 
others in proportion to their just claims 
upon us and our identification with 
them, is a sinful cent; or rather, since 
money cannot be either sinful or tainted, 
it is, whether hoarded or squandered, or 
unwisely bestowed, the cent of a sinner. 

In facing danger, criticism, difficulty, 
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unpopularity, do you never fail to main- 
tain some larger interest of others or of 
yourself, through fear of what may hap- 
pen to you in consequence? Are you 
sure that if the big things of life, like 
the honor and defense of your country, 
the protection of your family, the saving 
of another's life, were at stake, you 
would not count your own life too dear 
to risk or lose? On the other hand, 
are you sure you could never be in- 
duced to risk or lose something very 
precious like health, or good name, for 
fear of being called a quitter or a shirk 
if you didn't? 

Both these attitudes are sins: because 
both put in place of the Quest of the Best 
something less: in one case, life and 
health, when these things are in compe- 
tition with greater and better things: in 
the other case a passing popularity with 
fools, when that is in competition with 
life or health; which it is as much the 
part of courage to preserve against the 
competition of lower things, as it is to 
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risk or lose them when they come in com- 
petition with higher things. 

Do you never regard the person to 
whom you are speaking as entitled to 
less of the truth than you hold yourself, 
and less than you would wish to have 
told to you if you were in that person's 
place? Then, whether the words you 
say correspond with the facts or not, you 
are at heart a liar; for treating the per- 
son to whom we talk or write as un- 
worthy of the truth as we know and 
hold it, is the essence of a lie. 

On the other hand, do you never for- 
get or violate your responsibility to ab- 
sent persons not to reveal facts shared 
in confidence? Such betrayal of con- 
fidence or friendship, for the sake of 
full formal truthfulness to one who is 
mischievous or malevolent in the use he 
would make of such knowledge, is the 
other form of falsehood; which, if not 
so generally recognized and severely 
condemned, yet falls just as far short of 
that Quest of the Best for all, which 
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should control our speech. It is doubt- 
less difficult to avoid one form of false- 
hood without falling into the other: but 
the Quest of the Best is difficult at every 
point; no more difficult here than the 
same Quest in work, danger, pleasure, 
or any other direction. The man who 
has never lied in one way or the other 
does not exist; and the man who is not 
constantly and strongly tempted to lie is 
very rare. Literal truth-telling is easy 
enough, like all literal observance of 
law. The spirit of truthfulness, which 
carries the rights and interests of those 
to whom we speak, those of whom we 
speak, and those who suffer the conse- 
quences of our speech, in the mind and 
on the heart all the time, and is stead- 
fastly true to them all, is so straight and 
narrow a way between two broad, wide 
ways of lying, that few find and keep it. 
Yet failure to find and keep it is sin. It 
can be found and kept by a resolute de- 
termination to tell to all persons of right 
mind and good will all that in justice to 
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the claims and confidences of others we 
have a right to tell. Whoever keeps that 
Quest before him, will be true to per- 
sons, which is a vastly higher and harder 
thing than being merely true to facts, 
considered apart from their personal re- 
lations. Truth in this highest sense is, 
as Stevenson calls it, "truth of inter- 
course." To fall short of that is to be 
the really despicable liar. 

The cases where this higher truth of 
intercourse, truthfulness to personal re- 
lations, like the keeping of secrets one 
has promised to keep, and the protection 
of friends against malicious misuse of 
information, compels departure from 
literal truthfulness to fact, are in ordi- 
nary, normal life extremely rare. But 
they sometimes come : and while we must 
beware of exaggerating their importance 
or frequency, yet when they do come, 
as come they rarely and occasionally 
will, we must be ready to appeal from 
the lower to the higher truthfulness, 
from the easy and simple conformity to 
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a mere rule, to the arduous and perilous 
Quest of the Best. 

In the exchange of goods and services 
do you never try to get something for 
nothing, much for little, taking unfair 
advantage of the ignorance or necessi- 
ties of the person with whom you deal? 
Do you never, by concealment or mis- 
representation, or superior power, influ- 
ence, skill, or information make deals 
and trades of such a nature that you 
would not willingly be the other party 
to the transaction? That is the more 
common form of dishonesty. 

On the other hand, do you never, 
through indolence, carelessness or con- 
nivance, permit workmen, or tradesmen, 
or promoters to get the better of you, 
taking out of you something for noth- 
ing, or much for little, through slip- 
shod work, or false weights and meas- 
ures, or adulterated goods, or fraudulent 
prospectuses, or speciously offered op- 
portunities to get rich quick? This, too, 
is none the less dishonesty, because in 
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this case you are the conniving victim 
instead of the aggressive perpetrator of 
the dishonesty. As Carlyle has taught 
us, knave and dupe are cut out of the 
same piece of cloth. Being cheated our- 
selves, when greater vigilance and en- 
terprise would prevent it, no less than 
cheating others, is equally below that 
Best for self, for society, and for all, of 
which every really and thoroughly hon- 
est man is in perpetual and vigilant 
Quest. 

Do you never appear late at an ap- 
pointment because you stopped on the 
way to talk with a friend? Do you never 
put off important work for a game of 
tennis or a picture show? Do you never 
spend the present moment in a way 
which, though pleasant and easy while it 
lasts, yet works havoc with your own 
larger permanent interests, and the in- 
terests of your relatives and friends 
which are bound up with your perma- 
nent welfare? That is one form of sin 
in the misuse of time. 
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Or do you never fill the present mo- 
ment with worried and anxious forebod- 
ings about the future, so that you cannot 
be happy yourself, or merry with your 
friends, or give your undivided and care- 
free attention to the business or enjoy- 
ment at hand? That is an equally cul- 
pable misuse of time; a sin which sacri- 
fices the moments of which life is made 
to a false and foolish anxiety about the 
whole life which these same fleeting mo- 
ments make. Neither careless postpone- 
ment of effort, nor anxious anticipation 
of trouble are consistent with the Quest 
of the Best in the use of time; hence, 
both are serious sins. 

In the arrangement of objects in your 
desk, your room, about your premises, 
do you never put immediate personal 
convenience and economy of effort 
above your own permanent convenience 
and satisfaction in orderliness, and above 
the comfort and service of those who 
have to see and use these objects or 
premises with you? 
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Or are you never so particular to have 
things exactly as you like to have them, 
that you sacrifice efficiency in yourself, 
and genial relations with your associates 
to this red tape obsession? That is like- 
wise a sin against the use for which 
things were made ; a sin against the con- 
ditions of agreeable living together. 

In conversation do you never obtrude 
coarse and low suggestions to the annoy- 
ance of the sensitive and the confirmation 
of the vulgar in their vulgarity? Or do 
you never shrink from speaking plainly 
and frankly about disagreeable subjects, 
when hygiene, health, sanitation or mor- 
als requires? These are opposite ways 
of sinning in these matters. For failure 
to make the Best of unpleasant subjects 
when they need to be discussed, and fail- 
ure to keep them out of mind and con- 
versation when there is no necessity for 
their discussion, are equally removed 
from the Quest of the Best; and there- 
fore equally sinful. 

Are you always careful that no per- 
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sonal comfort or pleasure of yours is 
placed ahead of the comfort or pleasure 
of those with whom you associate; are 
you ever observant of the little courtesies 
which transform humdrum living into a 
rich life? Or, on the other hand, do you 
never lose sight of the spirit and motive 
of manners in a blind adherence to so- 
cial formulas and thus, by the taint of 
artificiality, destroy the sincerity of in- 
tercourse? Or do you never stand so 
much on ceremony that your friends are 
made ill at ease? Are you always care- 
ful to bring to every situation all the 
grace and ease of long self -training? At 
the same time, aire you always sure that 
no formal act of yours is done for dis- 
play of that trainings but always with an 
appreciation of its consequences to 
others? 

Are you careful to respect the rules of 
etiquette which establish a proper bar- 
rier between strangers yet without losing 
the spirit of cordiality and equality? 
Are you careful to address people so as 
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not to offend them, yet ready to speak 
the needed word of harshness? Do you 
always remember the chivalrous act and 
courtesy of the home in the office or 
camp, yet without becoming in these 
surroundings estranged by foolish ob- 
servance of artificial codes? Do you 
respect and admire the gracious and 
well-mannered conduct of others, but, at 
the same time, refuse to place manners 
above character. In short, are you al- 
ways, in speech and conduct, the perfect 
gentleman? Anything other than this is 
sin. 

Do you never pick a quarrel or stir 
up strife, or fail to pour oil on the waters 
when strife has been stirred up by 
others? Do you never "carry a chip on 
your shoulder," ready to take offense at 
the first hint of a slighting remark, or a 
difference of opinion or taste? 

Or do you never allow others to run 
over you, putting up tamely with unjust 
disparagement and insult, and allowing 
your influence to be weakened, and the 
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causes you stand for to suffer by the 
slander and reviling of your enemies? 
Neither the one nor the other of these 
attitudes is consistent with that Quest 
of peace on terms just to both parties, 
which in the relations of men to each 
other is the Best. 

Do you never put your own conve- 
nience or personal profit, or even life it- 
self before the welfare of your country, 
state and city or town? Do you never 
shrink from any actual or possible risk, 
labor or expense it might call on you to 
incur for defense against external or in- 
ternal foes, for support of just but un- 
popular men and measures, for the push- 
ing of desirable but undesired reforms? 

Or do you, while loyal yourself, sit 
idly and silently by when others pervert 
political power to private ends, or use 
the power of all to oppress the poor and 
weak in favor of the rich and strong, or 
waste public money, or defeat or delay 
just laws and their just execution? Both 
of these attitudes come under the head 
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of treason, the worst sin a man can com- 
mit against his country; for they are 
equally removed, one at the positive, the 
other at the negative pole, from loyalty 
and patriotism. 

In your estimation of yourself, are you 
conceited over some gift of nature or 
fortune, or some former achievement, so 
that you count yourself worth .more to 
the world than the service you are intent 
on rendering? 

Or are you so cast down over defects, 
defeats, failures and mistakes, that you 
value yourself at less than the worth of 
the good work which in spite of all these 
drawbacks and handicaps you are still 
able to do? 

Conceit and false modesty, elation and 
depression, are alike signs that one is for 
the time being at least out of the Quest 
of the Best, and therefore in sin. 

Do you never consent in thought, 
word, or deed to having woman de- 
graded to be the mere instrument of 
man's brutal lust? Do you never contem- 
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plate without protest the wretchedness 
and ruin which prostitutions brings to 
thousands of women all over the world? 
Do you never condone in yourself or 
other men views of sex, and attitudes to- 
ward women, which tend as really if not 
as obviously to the ruin of these unfortu- 
nate women as the white slave traders, 
whom we are trying to punish by law, 
and whom the British Parliament is driv- 
ing out of Great Britain in terror of the 
lash? 

Or do you leave good women out 
of your life; fail to know them inti- 
mately, and live a poor, dull, half-way 
existence that is not life at all, through 
preoccupation with vastly less important 
matters, like money-making and club- 
life, or through shyness and false mod- 
esty? 

Both of these attitudes are sins against 
woman, human nature and God ; and the 
boy or man who falls into either one of 
them through excess or defect misses the 
Best. 
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Toward enemies, rivals, those who 
wrong and malign you, do you never 
wish or plot evil in return? Do you 
never gloat over their misfortunes, and 
inwardly lament their prosperity? That 
is the sin of a little heart and a mean 
soul. 

Or do you never submit to misrepre- 
sentation and malicious injury, without 
stating squarely the truth, and standing 
up for your rights? That is weakness 
not meekness; the sin of a flabby phy- 
sique and a soft head. 

Both of these kinds of sin foster and 
encourage evil-speaking, evil thinking, 
and evil doing; the one in ourselves, the 
other in those whom we permit to speak 
and act out evil unrebuked. 

In the sacred responsibility for hu- 
man life, do you never by word or 
deed, by omission or commission, leave 
those associated with you or dependent 
upon you exposed to avoidable strain or 
pain of body or mind? Do you never 
by thoughtlessness or unkindness induce 
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in them states of feeling, or conditions 
of fortune, which tend to diminish vi- 
tality, weaken resistance to disease and 
depression, and so shorten life and has- 
ten death? Boys and men who do no 
murder are rare. 

Or do you never let parents, teachers, 
employers, or your own foolish ambition 
take out of yourself by overwork, ex- 
posure, worry, excessive pressure, more 
vigor and vitality than you can spare in 
the present without robbing the future? 
Do you not acquiesce in forms of child- 
labor, school pressure, uncontrolled sale 
of drugs, narcotics and liquors, which 
directly tend to undermine the health 
and shorten the life of your fellows? 
That, too, is murder — another form of 
it of which few are guiltless. 

Finally, do you never conceive your- 
self as just the little bundle of appetites, 
passions, interests, and affections you 
happen to have at any particular mo- 
ment, and treat everything else — ^your 
own future development, the present and 
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future interests of your fellows, the wide- 
reaching claims of society — as mere 
means to be respected and furthered, or 
despised and betrayed, according as they 
will or will not serve your immediate 
personal ends? That is the more com- 
mon form of selfishness, the inner essence 
of all sin whatsoever. Or do you never 
allow the customs and claims of society, 
the urgent demands of your fellows, to 
press you down with such a heavy and 
leaden weight that you have no free, 
light-hearted, spontaneous, personal in- 
terest left in life? Such suppression of 
self, whether we allow it to be done by 
unsympathetic parents, or monotonous 
conditions of life, or the mechanical na- 
ture of our work, since the counterpart 
of such submissive selfishness in us is 
exaggerated and unrestrained selfishness 
in those who are thus permitted to rob us 
of our selfhood, is just as far removed 
as positive selfishness in ourselves from 
the generous and joyous Quest of the 
Best. Both are deadly sins. 
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Whoever goes through this list of 
questions, and answers them honestly, is 
not likely to profess perfection, or deny 
that he falls short on one side or the 
other on many if not most of these points. 
Let us repeat them in condensed form: 
Are you never needlessly dirty, or, when 
there's disagreeable work to be done, 
guiltily clean? Do you never overeat, 
or fail to eat the right things? Do you 
never drink or smoke except when con- 
vinced that it is Best both for you and 
for those who follow your lead? Do you 
never waste your own time and demoral- 
ize others through excessive and ques- 
tionable amusement, or impoverish your 
own life and the lives of others by not 
playing enough? Do you never shirk 
and skimp your work, or let it crowd 
and crush you? Do you never spend or 
give more or less than you can afford, in 
justice to yourself and the claims of 
others upon you? Are you never afraid 
to sacrifice a less thing for a bigger, 
even if that less thing be your life; or 
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fool enough to sacrifice a larger thing 
for a smaller, even though that smaller 
thing be to escape being called a coward? 
Are you never willingly false to facts, 
or false to the persons to whom and about 
whom you tell them? Do you never try 
to cheat others, or let any one cheat you 
if you can prevent it? Do you never 
postpone the work of to-day until to- 
morrow, or anticipate the trouble of to- 
morrow to-day? Do you never leave 
things lying around in the way, nor make 
your fussiness a nuisance to other per- 
sons? Do you never bring unpleasant 
topics into your conversation when they 
are uncalled for, nor leave them out 
when they need to be discussed? Do 
you never make bad manners an offense, 
nor good manners a cloak for insincerity? 
Do you never seek a quarrel, nor allow 
yourself to be run over to avoid one? 
Do you never try to get out of the com- 
munity or country any private advantage 
at the expense of the public, or permit 
others to do so without your protest? Do 
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you estimate yourself no higher, and 
permit others to estimate you no lower 
than the worth of the services you are 
able and willing to render? Do you 
cause no harm to any woman's life, nor 
leave out of your own the inspiration 
good women give? Do you will no evil 
to your enemies, yet take all possible pre- 
caution against their doing evil to your- 
self or others? Do you hold the health 
and happiness and life of every person 
with whom you deal as a sacred thing 
to be conserved, and refuse to let any 
man wantonly impair your own? Do 
you never count your present comfort, 
pleasure, even life itself precious as 
against the bigger claims of your fel- 
lows, your country, or your chosen great 
causes; or hold your own life and inter- 
ests cheap in comparison with being 
popular in the eyes of the foolish? 

Whoever can answer "guiltless" to 
these searching questions, is well along 
on the road to the Quest of the Best 
Whoever feels compelled to answer 
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"guilty" to any or all of these questions 
so far falls short of the Best, and makes 
confession of sin. 

The sense of sin is a very diflferent 
experience from the natural badness with 
which the boy starts. Natural badness 
is impulsive, immediate; and the boy 
who is naturally bad does not measure 
himself by any standard higher than im- 
mediate impulse. The higher standard, 
the Best for others and for all as well 
as for himself, at first has to be forced 
upon him as an alien thing. This as 
we saw is the wholesome function of 
punishment ; wholesome, that is, so far as 
it goes, but requiring to be supplemented 
at the earliest possible moment with the 
presentation of the Best as something 
not alien, imposed from without; but as 
the supreme Quest which the boy should 
accept as his own, and in which he 
should freely engage. Until he accepts 
as his own the Quest of the Best, he can 
have no sense of missing it; no sense of 
sin. Mistakes, blunders, he may make; 
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foolish things he may do; but he will 
not know or feel sin, until he sees his 
error, not as a mere brute fact, like an 
act of natural badness, but in the light 
of and in contrast with the Best for self, 
for others, and for society, of which he 
is in Quest 

The Best, as we have seen all along, 
is not some one thing, but as many things 
as there are situations in which the boy 
is placed. The principle, to be sure, is 
the same in all cases ; but the application 
is different in each relation, and in each 
case of that relation. Rules cannot cover 
all these cases. The most they can do 
is to serve as tools of analysis to indicate 
the general direction in which the Best 
in a given relation is usually found. The 
boy will come to the knowledge of the 
Best by having his shortcomings kindly 
and sympathetically pointed out to him 
when and where they occur; contrasted 
with what in those specific circumstances 
would have been Best for self, for oth- 
ers, and for society. 
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Since the Best is this nice adjustment 
to all the interests of self, others, and 
society that are involved in each particu- 
lar situation, the boy is not likely to 
stumble upon it by his own unaided 
efforts; nor to learn it out of a book in 
school. Even with intimate personal 
guidance he will get only flashes of it 
here and there from time to time. Not 
until hundreds of times he has felt, now 
at this point, now at that, the rebuke of 
what he has done by the vision of what 
he ought to have done in the interest of 
all concerned, will the principle of al- 
ways seeking the Best for all, rise, and 
that dimly and vaguely at first, out of 
these "muddy particulars." 

Who shall bring to the boy this Quest 
of the Best? Who shall walk by his 
side; live in his life; share intimately 
his confidence; so that no thought, no 
word, no deed shall spring up in him 
and go forth from him, without being 
more or less consciously challenged by 
the vision of what would be Best for self, 
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for others and for all, and condemned 
as sin if it falls short of this high mark? 
That is the great ethical problem, which 
our next chapter must try to answer. 
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E have seen that boys are par- 
donably bad by nature; and 
can't be made thoroughly 
good by constraint. We have also seen 
that there is no moral good short of 
the Quest of the Best; that that is 
difficult; and that the ways to miss it 
both by excess and defect are easy and 
f broad. How then shall the boy be al- 

lured to this hard up-hill Quest; kept 
in it when discouragements overtake 
him; brought back to it when he has 
gone astray? Two aids are essential: 
First, a friend or group of friends who 
are in the Quest themselves, and invite 
him to join them in it. Second, a social 
medium, a set of common interests, 
which the friend already in the Quest 
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shares with the boy whom he would win 
to it 

The great virtues, like cleanliness, 
truthfulness, efficiency, thoroughness, 
honesty, chivalry, are for the most part 
mere empty words to the boy until he 
has been placed in actual situations 
where he can see for himself and share 
with his friends the vast difference in 
consequences to himself and to others be- 
tween these virtues and their opposites. 
Consequently the parent, teacher, or 
leader who will lead a boy into the Quest 
of the Best, must share with him, if 
possible in actual life, at least in litera- 
ture or conversation, experiences which 
bring out these diflferences. 

Parents, especially mothers, are the 
most skillful trainers of boys; and the 
home is of all places most adapted for 
such training. For the papent loves the 
boy, and the home affords a social me- 
dium in which the effects of the boy's 
acts and attitudes on himself and on 
others can be clearly traced. Of course, 
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the parent who is to do this work must 
really care above all else that the son 
shall be, not merely entertained, or edu- 
cated, or rich, but a seeker and servant 
of the Best. And the home to encourage 
this enlistment must be a home where 
there is real give and take, where there 
are real chores to do, sacrifices to make, 
and trials to bear and share; not a home 
where wealth and servants provide 
amusement and comfort without effort 
and sacrifice on the part of the boy. 

Teachers and schools, especially teach- 
ers and schools which have the life and 
the play as well as the mere intellectual 
work of the boys in charge for long 
periods of time, can do much to save 
boys who come from homes demoralized 
by riches and idleness. Teachers in the 
public schools also can do a good deal 
for boys whose parents suffer from the 
hardness and preoccupation which too 
often go with poverty, and who have 
not the time or talent to train their boys. 
School does not touch life at more than 
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a twentieth part of the points that the 
home does; yet if these points of contact 
are improved the teacher who is in ear- 
nest about character can impart it at cer- 
tain points of vital contact, like thorough 
work, fair play, and courtesy; and if gen- 
uinely imparted at these points, it will 
spread to others. 

For boys who start to go very wrong 
the juvenile court judge and the pro- 
bation officer can do much. For all 
boys the Christian Association Secre- 
tary, the Scout Master, or boy's club 
leader can do a great deal, provided 
he seeks for them not some narrow or 
stereotyped form of good, but the all- 
round Best, and has the ingenuity to de- 
vise and maintain spheres of mutual en-» 
deavor, shared enterprise and common 
undertaking, like the Boy Scouts, camp- 
ing expeditions, athletic teams, evening 
classes, or clubs. 

Whether in home or school or club, 
the motive which wins and holds the in- 
dividual boy must be some one who loves 
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him, and whose love he desires to retain, 
who is ardently engaged in the Quest 
of the Best, and will admit him to full 
approval, sympathy, fellowship, affec- 
tion on no easier or lower terms than that 
he too, in spite of obstacles mountain- 
high, in spite of sins unspeakably low, 
shall maintain for himself and share 
with those who love him, this glorious 
Quest. 

The sharing of a social medium is 
essential. For the Best is unique. It 
cannot be reduced to rule, or learned by 
heart, once for all. The parent, teacher 
or leader must talk over with the boy 
each situation as it arises, giving entire 
confidence, and securing his in return. 
Nothing less than sympathy on the one 
side can win frankness on the other. 

Furthermore there must be freedom. 
As was pointed out in the second chapter, 
there is a stage in the training of the 
boy when constraint is in order; when 
the parent or teacher gives the command, 
and the son or pupil must obey. But 
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as we saw then, this is a very rudi- 
mentary and imperfect stage; one to be 
sure which we must bring the boy into 
as a means of getting him out of his 
natural badness, but a stage which, after 
he is once well in it, we must lead him 
out of just as quickly and as completely 
as possible. The fatal mistake of many 
parents and teachers is to regard this 
rudimentary second stage as final, and to 
try to keep the growing boy stuck in 
the mud of a merely coerced obedience. 
The Best can never be reached, nor the 
Quest of it so much as begun, so long 
as the boy consents to stay, or the parent 
or teacher is content to have him stay, 
in this rudimentary stage. Hypocrisy 
or rebellion are the inevitable fruits of 
such attempted repression. The parent 
or teacher who will win son or pupil 
to the Quest of the Best must give him 
his freedom just as fast and just as far 
as possible, taking care of course in 
doing so at all costs to keep his con- 
fidence. "You may do as you please 
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about this or that," the wise parent or 
teacher virtually says, "but I shall not 
be pleased with you, we shall not have 
the truest fellowship and friendship, un- 
less you do what on the whole, after full 
and fair discussion, you and I agree is 
the Best." A victory for the Best, won 
through such frankness and freedom, is 
worth more in the development of real 
character than a thousand acts of coerced 
conformity. 

One objection to all this will occur 
to the reader. Who is good enough 
to be such a mediator in frankness and 
freedom between the Best and the boy? 
Are there not points at which we fall 
sadly below the eager idealism of the 
boy; points at which he is farther along 
than we? And will not such a dis- 
covery prove fatal to our influence 
over him? Yes, we have not attained 
the Best, and at many points we have 
scarcely begun the Quest. Yet if we are 
genuinely humble; if we acknowledge 
frankly our failings when he discovers 
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them; if we admit freely that at this 
point or that we are not where we should 
be, and yet if we are at heart really in- 
tent on the Quest and determined to 
make gains in the future, even if we 
have little to show for the past, we shall 
not lose our influence over him, or for- 
feit our power to win and hold him. 

Pride, pretense, concealment of these 
defects, the attempted or implied denial 
of their existence, resentment of his dis- 
covery or criticism, are, however, fatal. 
A parent or teacher who attempts to 
cover up anything amiss in his own life, 
or tries to "shut up" the boy when he 
expresses these discoveries in uncompli- 
mentary and humiliating terms, loses, 
and deserves to lose, whatever power he 
might otherwise have for the guidance 
of the boy. No parent or teacher or 
leader can draw a boy into a Quest 
which he is out of himself. Though 
admitted failure, defeat and shortcom- 
ing on the part of the parent, teacher 
or leader may serve to draw the boy 
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closer to him through the sense of a 
common human infirmity. 

The necessity of this personal touch 
in a social medium which parent or 
teacher or leader share with the boy in 
perfect frankness and freedom will be- 
come clear if once more, and for the 
last time, we run through our score of 
specific ethical relations. 

Not until he cares for some one else, 
who cares for him, does the boy give 
serious attention to his personal appear- 
ance. As a passion this regard for per- 
sonal appearance is often begotten in 
the boy by his devotion to some girl of 
his own age or a little older. But as 
a principle, including a purpose to 
please others for their own sakes by neat 
and attractive personal appearance, it 
is due usually to the parents, and a grad- 
ual growth into their desire to make 
home a delight both to permanent mem- 
bers and occasional guests; or to some 
teacher who has the art to infuse into 
the scholars this regard for personal 
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appearance as a duty to the teacher, the 
other scholars and the school; or to some 
leader or friend who comes close enough 
to the life of the boy to show him that 
the boy's personal appearance, according 
as it is neat or slovenly, makes his leader 
or friend happy or unhappy. 

Whoever does it, and however and 
wherever it is done, two things are essen- 
tial : — that the friend or leader have this 
sensitive concern for the personal ap- 
pearance both of himself and of the boy; 
and that they live some considerable por- 
tion of their lives together with sufficient 
intimacy, including common meals, com- 
mon tasks, common pleasures, to have 
the personal appearance of the boy make 
a felt and expressed difference to the 
friend who cares for him and for whom 
he cares. In short, for boys who have 
not the right home and school and sym- 
pathetic parents and teachers, the boys' 
club or association or troop of Scouts 
with a leader who in attention to per- 
sonal appearance gives his Best to the 
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boys and expects their Best from them 
at their frequent and intimate meetings, 
and in their interesting and shared pur- 
suits, are the indispensable agencies for 
developing a proper regard for personal 
appearance. 

Common meals, in the home with par- 
ents and elder brothers and sisters, or 
camping out, or in the club with an 
admired leader, are obviously the only 
^^ way in which greediness and gluttony 
can be, not merely repressed, but eradi- 
cated, and a generous and courteous con- 
sideration for others, as well as a pru- 
dent control of self, established in their 
place. 

Passing the saloon together; frank 
discussion of the reasons for and against 
the use of narcotics and stimulants ; shar- 
ing together good times which have as 
much comfortableness and good fellow- 
ship without liquor as those who habit- 
ually use it find in it, are the price a par- 
ent or leader must pay who will lead 
the boy, not merely to the repressed re- 
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jection of the evil in drink, but to that 
temperance which consists in a positive 
preference for such total or partial limi- 
tation of its use as the boy can be led to 
see for himself is Best for his own health 
and happiness, the peace and prosperity 
of his family, and his influence on society 
and his fellows ; including especially 
those of his fellows who have less 
strength of will, or less favorable en- 
vironment than himself. True temper- 
ance can only come to the boy through 
sharing it with a parent or leader who 
is himself thoughtfully, charitably, ge- 
nially and sociably temperate. Such tem- 
perance thus secured and shared, is a 
much saner, sweeter, stronger and more 
lasting thing than the mere prohibition 
of smoking and drinking ever can be. 
That is good in its place, as a stage; but 
it falls very far short of true temperance. 
Over the door of the grand-stand on 
the athletic field at Bowdoin College, 
through which all contending teams pass 
on and oflf the field, is cut in granite 
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the motto, "FAIR PLAY AND MAY 
THE BEST MAN WIN." The only 
way that sentiment can be made effective 
in the hearts and lives, the sports and 
games of boys is having leaders who, 
sharing with them that sentiment, at 
the same time maintain a competent 
leadership in those sports and games. 
Preaching it from a pulpit or teaching 
it from a platform goes but a little 
way, and utterly breaks down under 
the strain of fierce competition. Some 
one whom the boy cares for, and who 
cares for him, in this special interest and 
activity, must come so close down to 
him, and yet be so high above mean 
trickery and unfair advantage and bru- 
tality of all kinds, that the boy cannot 
have both these two — the leader and the 
trickery, the friend and the brutality — 
and will prefer the friend and the fair 
play together, since he cannot have them 
apart. If we want the Best in play we 
cannot expect it to spring up sponta- 
neously in the boy's nature at times of 
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stress and strain; neither can we get it 
by merely penalizing the worst we catch 
him doing. Some older athletic friend 
and leader must take the Best with him 
to become the Quest shared by them 
both. 

The perplexing problem of so-called 
questionable amusements can be rightly 
solved only where a parent or leader 
shares with the boy not only the amuse- 
ments, or abstinence from them, but the 
good and sufficient reasons which lead 
them both to prefer the one course or the 
other in each case. 

Boys never will be or do their Best in 
work so long as they are set tasks and 
told to go and do them. John Stuart 
Mill, in his Political Economy, tells us 
that whether a farmer succeeds or fails in 
farming depends mainly on whether he 
says to his men "Go" or "Come." Boys 
set to do hard, dreary tasks will shirk 
and dawdle, and no amount of punish- 
ment will entirely take these industrial 
vices out of them. The only way they 
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can learn thoroughness, faithfulness, 
maximum efficiency, and disinterested 
devotion is by having some one who does 
his work that way, work side by side 
with them, giving generous approval 
when they try to do their Best, and 
frankly criticising all that falls below. 
By identifying himself with both good 
work and the boy, he becomes the living 
link between them. 

Nothing less than spending common 
money for common objects, or talking 
over confidentially with parent or leader 
the spending of private money, will give 
a boy the power to strike the happy 
mean between stinginess and extrava- 
gance, and enable him to meet justly, 
generously and proportionately all the 
individual and social claims upon his 
purse. Even his mistakes when con- 
fessed and discussed help the boy to wise 
saving, giving and spending, much more 
than depriving him of spending money, 
or dictating how he shall spend it. 
Keeping a cash account, which is often 
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an incentive to lying and dishonesty 
when enforced by an unsympathetic par- 
ent, is of utmost value when frankly dis- 
cussed as to its wisdom and folly by a 
sympathetic and tolerant parent or 
friend. Such a sympathetic parent or 
friend, however, must first take the pains 
and exercise the imagination to gain the 
boy's scale of values before he can ex- 
pect the boy to be ready to accept such 
slight and tentative modification in his 
scale of values as the parent or friend 
may suggest. Here, as everywhere, in- 
fluence is in direct proportion to inti- 
macy at the special point where the in- 
fluence is to be exerted. 

The high art of courage, to count 
comfort, popularity, health and life 
itself as worth more than some things 
and not to be sacrificed for those lesser 
things; and as worth less than other 
things and always to be risked or laid 
down for those larger things, can be im- 
parted only when parent and son, leader 
and led, have shared trying experiences, 
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if possible in actuality, at least in liter- 
ature and conversation, and come to a 
mutual understanding of what each 
would expect the other to do in all sorts 
of dangers, risks, attacks, and crises. 
Only on the firm basis of such a mutual 
understanding of what each would do, 
and expect the other to do, as a condi- 
tion of retaining each other's admiration 
and friendship, can the courage that will 
risk every time anything less than the 
Best for the sake of the Best, be commu- 
nicated from one person to another. 

Truthfulness, if it is to be truthful- 
ness to both facts and persons, not merely 
enforced and conventional truth to im- 
personal facts, is likewise born of the 
Spirit; communicated from one who is 
sensitive to the immense social impor- 
tance of our being able to believe each 
other's statements, to the boy who of him- 
self otherwise would have no such con- 
ception. 

A man, who, save for one fatal slip, 
has lived a good life, comes to your 
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town bringing a letter stating all the 
facts, his general good character, his 
fatal slip, his bitter repentance, his firm 
resolution to live an upright life in the 
new community. Before the stranger's 
goods are unpacked, the scandal monger 
of the village comes and asks you point- 
blank whether you know anything about 
this stranger; if so, what; and in partic- 
ular whether you know anything to his 
discredit. Just how to answer is not laid 
down in books; nor could you learn 
it from them if it were. A boy's only 
chance of being truthful in these cir- 
cumstances, true, that is, to the facts, and 
to all concerned, and to society, in view 
of the proportionate worth of all the in- 
terests involved, would be to share the 
practice and point of view of some very 
wise, very kind, very disinterested, and 
very devoted person older than himself. 
He would show him what is the Best 
the situation permits, all things, the scan- 
dal-mongers anti-social intent included, 
being duly weighed and considered. He 
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would show him how to be true to him- 
self, true to the man who gave the letter, 
true to the person involved, and true 
to the false nature of the scandal monger. 
To teach a boy the higher truthfulness, 
so that he can be true to himself and to 
all concerned, not only in simple ordi- 
nary situations, but in delicate and 
critical situations like this, implies great 
intimacy, perfect confidence and con- 
siderable courage. Not one boy in ten 
thousand in the United States is taught 
such truthfulness. In the crisis, he will 
either do a gross wrong on the supposi- 
tion that he is doing right, or he will do 
what is substantially right under the con- 
viction that he is doing wrong. If the 
boy is to know how to tell the Best in 
the way of truth, he must learn it by 
sympathy from some one who has been 
in such difficult situations, and come out 
of them with a heart unhardened, a con- 
science unviolated, a tongue unpolluted 
with either consent to inflict a wanton 
injury or violate a confidence, on the 
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one handy or willingness to misstate facts 
upon the other. 

With a desire to tell the whole facts 
— a desire which he would gratify if 
speaking to well-disposed persons who 
could be trusted, and therefore had a 
social right to the truth — he will tell 
this malicious, anti-social scandal mon- 
ger only so much of the facts as his anti- 
social attitude entitles him to receive. 
He will treat him as he would a maniac 
asking for the key to his intended vic- 
tim's chamber, that he might enter and 
kill him. The obligation to literal truth 
to material facts holds absolutely be- 
tween right-minded, socially disposed 
men. Between such no departure from 
fact is permissible or excusable. But in 
dealing with men and women, like mur- 
derers and scandal mongers, and in ex- 
treme cases, persons who are physically 
very weak and sick, their abnormal atti- 
tude or condition may require a de- 
parture on our part from literal fact 
Such adjustment does not break down 
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truthfulness of the literal sort in all ordi- 
nary cases; and when one has admitted 
the possible exception and seeks not con- 
formity to a rule, but the Quest of the 
Best, he is on the way to a higher truth- 
fulness than the rule can impart, or the 
boy could ever discover for himself. 
Show a boy that you always give the 
person with whom you are talking all 
the facts his attitude toward others en- 
title him to receive, and that you exclude 
from the pale of such mutual obligation, 
the insane, the extremely sick, and the 
malicious, and you will give him, if he 
cares enough for you to take what you 
have to give, a workable truthfulness; 
one which is not inconsistent with other 
virtues you desire him to develop. 

If a boy is to gain a genuine respect 
for the rights of himself, his fellows and 
society in property, he must first of all 
from early boyhood have property of his 
own, in the shape of an allowance, earn- 
ings, playthings, animals, a garden, or a 
savings bank account; and he must have 
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that property treated as inviolate by his 
parents and friends. Some one whom 
he cares for must share with him his 
sense of proprietorship, and the prob- 
lems: of its management. His parents 
must let him into the secrets and prob- 
lems of the family budget as early and 
as rapidly and as completely as his ma? 
turing judgment permits. They must 
let him see how much privation and 
hardship they are willing to undergo 
rather than take anything that does not 
belong to them; rather than try to get 
something for nothing or a good deal for 
a little; rather than take unfair advan- 
tage of a relative, a neighbor, a creditor, 
a customer, an employer or an employee. 
A boy who really and intimately shares 
with his parents such confidences about 
the coi^crete cost of honesty, and the re- 
sisted temptations to dishonesty, is in a 
fair way to become an honest man. No 
other boy has the start toward honesty 
the home ought to give him; and if he 
becomes a thief, a robber, a swindler, a 
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cheat, his parents are fully as much to 
blame as the boy. 

For boys whose parents do not thus 
share their honesty with their boys the 
teacher can do a little by encouraging 
and enforcing, as the price of her full 
respect, honesty about public and private 
property in connection with school. But 
the chief supplement to the parents' 
neglect, must come from the club leader 
or other friend who comes close enough 
to talk over with the boy the ways and 
means he can and cannot approve for 
acquiring property. 

Such a leader or friend, by his just 
and generous desire to protect every man 
in the enjoyment of his hard-earned 
property; by his scorn to take anything 
he has not honestly earned or acquired; 
by his insisting as a condition of their 
mutual respect and confidence that the 
boy shall do the same, will pass his own 
honesty over to the boy without his 
knowing how, when, or perhaps even 
from whom he acquired it. 
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At the same time, as in the case of 
lying or murder, his devotion to hon- 
esty will be not a formal devotion to 
the rights of abstract property as such, 
but a devotion to the rights and interests 
of persons ; and as such will be so intelli- 
gent, so free, so bold, that in extreme 
and exceptional cases he will know when 
and why to appropriate property that 
does not belong to him, in a higher de- 
votion to the human and social interests 
property is meant to serve. For instance, 
if an accident has placed a child sud- 
denly in a condition where his life can- 
not be saved without seizing an auto- 
mobile to take him to the physician; or 
where something known to be in a neigh- 
boring locked house or store is essential 
at once if life is to be saved, a boy who 
has learned honesty not by rule and com- 
mandment, but by sharing the Quest of 
the Best in all property relations with 
others, will break the rule and save the 
life, without the slightest hesitation be- 
forehand or the faintest twinge of con- 
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science afterward. Such exceptions to 
the formal rule of honesty, like excep- 
tions to the rules against lying and mur- 
der, are extremely rare; but a principle 
must be broad enough to include both 
usual rule and rare exception; and this 
nothing less than the Quest of the Best, 
shared with one whom the boy admires, 
trusts and loves, will impart and sustain. 
To fill each moment of time with ener- 
getic action or happy recreation, or rest- 
ful leisure, according as the one or the 
other will be Best for our own perma- 
nent interests, and the interests of all 
whose lives we share and serve, is a 
fine balance of interests which no boy 
ever learned of himself, or ever will 
learn except from some one whose life 
is equally removed from foolish haste 
and slothful rest. There is no rule for 
the Best in the use of time — that precious 
stuff of which life is made. It comes 
only as the eager personal and wide 
social interests of which time should 
be full are shared with some one who 
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has already made a beginning in the 
delicate art of making each moment of 
life fill its place and fulfill its function 
in the ongoing life as a whole. 

Order in the arrangement of things 
comes mainly in the same way. No boy 
is born with it and no rule can describe 
or enforce it. If the home is wisely 
and moderately orderly he may learn it 
there. If he can be apprenticed to an 
effective business man, who has every- 
thing filed in alphabetical order, and 
every fact about his business on a card 
catalogue where he can bring it out at 
a minute's notice, the boy may leam it 
there. To leam both its merits and its 
limitations; to master objects and de- 
tails, yet not tie oneself up in red tape 
while doing so, is a condition of happi- 
ness and efficiency in complicated affairs 
which can never be taught by rule or 
learned by rote, but which a boy will 
pick up through intimate and admiring 
association with a man whose masterful- 
ness he respects, and who lets him share 
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with him the secret and method by 
which he maintains this far-reaching yet 
instantaneous control over the affairs 
committed to his hands. 

Refinement in speech can never be 
learned except by talking with one who 
is refined, and learning by experience 
that only the clean and fine ever re- 
ceives his appreciation or toleration. To 
live much and on intimate terms with 
one who is always on the lookout for 
beautiful things to see, noble thoughts 
to share, gentle words to speak, yet who 
can on occasion be plain and frank about 
disagreeable things when they have to be 
dealt with; — this is the only escape from 
vulgarity, the only door to refinement in 
the use of that troublesome member, the 
tongue. 

Manners, so closely related to speech, 
are acquired in the same way. They 
can't be learned out of a book, but only 
by watching and sharing the courteous 
man's constant effort to make those he 
meets happy, entertained, and at ease by 
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what he says and does, and refrains from 
saying and doing. Good manners, like 
bad manners, are highly contagious ; and 
every boy should be exposed for long 
periods, in and out of the home, to the 
contagious inspiration of those who are 
adepts at the subtle social art of giving 
pleasure by their presence and bearing 
as well as by their thoughtful words and 
gracious deeds. It is only as we, his par- 
ents and teachers and friends, have dedi- 
cated ourselves to this Quest, and only as 
our lives touch his closely and constantly, 
that we can make the boy a gentleman. 

How often, in the home, have we seen 
the mother's wise and patient lessons in 
manners put to naught by a father who 
pays no attention to those same courtesies. 
How many times, on the other hand, 
have we seen a whole schoolroom trans- 
formed by a teacher who never forgets 
the little object lessons of politeness and 
kindness. How often have we seen the 
mother leave this greatest opportunity 
of motherhood to a nurse or governess. 
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How refreshing, on the other hand, it 
is to see a parent who has wholly as- 
sumed the great responsibility of mak- 
ing a man out of a boy, who has made 
his home a boy's home, and made him- 
self a boy again, who never dares to rest 
a minute from his task, but lives nobly 
and unselfishly that the boy may grow 
up with the idea that there is no other 
way for a real man to live. Such a man 
feels the boy's quick response, and in 
voluntary acts of politeness to mother or 
sister proudly sees the signs of grow- 
ing manhood. Such politeness, we know, 
is not mere imitation, it is the boy's 
silent acceptance of his father's way of 
doing. Such a training, we are sure, 
will stand the strain. Such influences 
make deep impressions on the forming 
character, and slowly but surely will 
point the way in the boy's life to that 
Best of which we would have him 
always in Quest. 

A boy will never overcome the natural 
instinct to pick a quarrel, or at least to 
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enter into one when provoked to do so 
by the insults and aggressions of others, 
unless he lives close to some one who 
has the peaceable spirit, and sees this 
parent, teacher, or friend, while ready 
to stand up and fight for his rights 
when it is Best for all concerned that he 
should do so, yet ever ready to return 
a soft answer wherever it is practicable, 
and to meet crossness with kindness 
whenever kindness will not be misunder- 
stood and imposed upon. If a boy 
shares the life of an older person who 
habitually is as peaceable as is consistent 
with a kindly regard for the happiness 
of all parties concerned, he will see that 
such an attitude is so much more noble 
and admirable, as well as more com- 
fortable, that he will gradually and 
almost unconsciously adopt it as his own. 
Loyalty to the community, state and 
country requires a boy or man to be so 
much broader and braver and bigger 
than it is natural to be, that unless the 
boy sees and feels the strain and cost 
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of sacrifice for these political purposes 
on the part of father, brother or older 
companion, he is not likely to take the 
arduous and costly side of an issue on 
'which public welfare and private inter- 
est or inclination conflict. On the other 
hand, if the parent, teacher or friend 
lives strenuously for his country, and 
lets the boy see and feel the sacrifice 
he habitually makes of time, money, 
popularity, whenever the interests of his 
country call for it, the boy will grow 
up public-spirited and patriotic without 
knowing when or how he ever came to 
do so. Neither bribes, nor graft, nor 
power, nor influence, nor party pressure 
can make such a boy betray his com- 
munity or country. 

The surest way for a boy to learn to 
take a just and modest view of his own 
importance is to come close to some 
really big, strong man, who does big, 
hard things the boy admires but could 
not begin to do, yet thinks and says noth- 
ing of them. From such a man a boy 
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unconsciously comes to see how silly are 
his own conceit and vanity; and that not 
what he is or has done measures his real 
worth, but rather the effort he is making 
to be what he is not, and to acquire what 
he lacks, and to do what he never has 
done. It requires a man who is great, 
and does not know his own greatness, 
and who shares with the boy both of 
these experiences, to give the boy a just 
and modest estimation of himself and his 
own performances. 

Genuine chivalry in thought and 
speech and act toward woman comes, if 
it comes at all, to the boy through shar- 
ing the confidence of an older boy or 
man who is thoroughly, transparently, 
frankly clean and reverent in his atti- 
tude toward woman. Let a boy talk 
frankly, and listen to frank talk, about 
the sacredness of paternity and mater- 
nity, the divine prerogative of reproduc- 
tion, the shame and degradation, the 
disease and misery, that punish its per- 
version, and he will find springing up 
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within him the same reverent, chival- 
rous, sensible attitude toward these holy 
functions and sacred relations. Books 
and lectures to boys in the mass on these 
subjects run the risk of stimulating with- 
out satisfying curiosity, and developing 
morbid and exaggerated preoccupation 
with these subjects; though even that 
risk is often worth taking, as far less dan- 
gerous than ignorance, or perverse sug- 
gestion. But frank, friendly talk of in- 
dividual parent or friend with the in- 
dividual boy, on a level of positive and 
confessed reverence, is the price we must 
be ready to pay for making the boy 
pure in heart, and chivalrous in thought 
and act. 

Magnanimity, the power to feel and 
think, speak and act kindly to those 
who have been unkind to us, is so far 
above anything implanted in the boy 
by nature, that his only chance of ac- 
quiring it is to share the experience 
with parent or friend who has it, and 
let his wonder at it, and dawning ad- 
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miration of it, work a corresponding 
miracle in his own heart. Every older 
person who has such magnanimity owes 
it to his son, or pupil, or boy friend, to 
let the light of it shine so close to the 
boy in such intimate, confidential com- 
panionship, that the boy will catch it 
from him. There is no other way given 
among men whereby a boy can be saved 
from the petty and mean vindictiveness 
which is so natural to him, into a noble 
magnanimity. 

The only way a boy can be saved from 
murder, the slow, stealthy kind of mur- 
der which kills, not by dagger and re- 
volver, but by thoughtlessness, incon- 
siderateness, unkindness, is to learn from 
a father, a mother, or a friend who has 
acquired it as a second nature, the habit 
of devotion to the health, happiness, 
and well-being of others, which makes 
tone, look, word, deed, in every case 
life-giving and life-sustaining; not life- 
lessening and life-destroying. Such ha- 
bitual thoughtfulness for others, caught 
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by contagion from one who has it, is the 
only alternative to, the only effective 
preventive of that indifference and hate 
which is murder in the heart, and in its 
slow cumulative effect becomes murder 
in outward act 

Since the Best is that fine, definite ad- 
justment to a situation which conserves 
in proportion to their worth and claim 
the interests of self, others, and society, 
it involves the sacrifice of every other 
possible adjustment; the sacrifice of 
every interest and claim, personal, social, 
altruistic, which is less than the Best. 
The price of the Best is of necessity 
the sacrifice of all competing claims. 
That is why sacrifice is the most com- 
prehensive form of righteousness; why 
the symbol of Christianity is the cross. 

Sacrifice in this broad, comprehensive 
sense, the giving up of minor competing 
goods in each specific situation, is utterly 
contrary to nature; incapable of being 
induced by threats and penalties. There- 
fore the only way it can be induced is 
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by having some one whose ,life is hero- 
ically and wisely sacrificial come near 
enough to us to show how beautiful and 
great it is, so that admiration of it and 
gratitude for it in him shall beget the 
reproduction and emulation of it in 
ourselves. Parents must save their 
boys, teachers their pupils, friends their 
friends, leaders the members of their 
associations and clubs by actually living 
out and letting shine the glory of a life 
that in each situation as it arises thrusts 
all lesser goods and gains remorselessly 
into the background, and at that costly 
price seeks for society, for others, and 
for self as a servant of society and a 
member of others, that which is for all 
concerned in proportion to their interests 
and claims the Best the situation offers. 
Seen and known and felt in its true 
greatness in one whom the boy admires 
and loves, the spirit of sacrifice for the 
Best interests of all will pass into the 
boy; and that is what we mean, or ought 
to mean, by conversion. 
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The man who, in this vital, ethical 
sense, will help save a boy, must him- 
self be the biggest and best type of man. 
To sum up his character in terms of our 
score of relations: — ^he will have a 
decent but not fastidious regard for his 
personal appearance; he will eat up to 
but not beyond the limit of maximum 
efficiency; he will cut his drink down 
to the point where it represents good- 
fellowship, not merely to the crowd he 
is with at the time, but to all whether 
weak or strong who directly or indirectly 
are influenced by his example; he will 
play up to the point of keeping his 
whole nature, enthusiasm for hard work 
included, at the highest development; 
and work with all the might he can put 
into it short of impairing his power for 
better work later; he will give gen- 
erously time, money, influence, up to the 
point where giving more would inter- 
fere with his own and his family^s ca- 
pacity to fill their specific place and 
perform their appointed function; he 
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will fear nothing, yet prudently protect 
himself against all dangers and strains 
for objects worth less than his life and , 
health; he will tell the truth frankly to 
all who have a right to know it, with- 
out letting knaves have it as a weapon 
for their abnormal or malicious misuse; 
he will hold the property of others, in 
services, goods, and exchange as sacred 
as his own, yet hold life and honor in 
extreme cases above property, whether 
his own or another's; he will keep 
his engagements promptly, unless some 
higher social or personal urgency com- 
pels him to break them; he will keep 
things in order save when disorder for 
the time makes for greater effective- 
ness; he will be refined in speech and 
action, but blunt and outspoken when 
disagreeable themes have to be dealt 
with; he will be polite as far as sin- 
cerity can go with politeness; peaceable 
whenever peace can be had on just 
terms; loyal to every political claim not 
inconsistent with the higher loyalty 
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to country and humanity; modest with- 
out self-depreciation; chivalrous without 
prudery; magnanimous to enemies, with- 
out weakly submitting to be run over; 
devoted to the life, health and happiness 
of all with whom he lives, yet refusing 
to let their selfishness crush the life out 
of him; sacrificial of all lesser things to 
his own highest usefulness; and of him- 
self, usefulness and all, to every larger 
claim, whether of family, fellow-men, 
country, or humanity. 

The man who will win boys to the 
Quest of the Best must aim to be all this 
and more; and he must share with them 
both his aim and their interests so fully 
and freely and frankly that they cannot 
help feeling that the Best which they 
admire and love in him is also the Best 
for themselves; the revelation and incar- 
nation of what with his inspiration they 
hope and strive to become. 

Here where ethics leave off, religion 
begins. Through this devotion to hu- 
man parent, teacher, leader, friend, the 
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way is made plain to that higher and 
deeper, more inclusive and enduring de- 
votion to the perfect Father, God, and 
the supreme leader, Christ. Into that 
promised land, however, our limitation 
to mere ethics forbids us at present to 
enter. Suffice it to say that without such 
religious reinforcement, through prayer 
and worship, symbol and sacrament, ous 
ethical efforts will dry up at the roots, 
and come to little. On the other hand, 
however, without a specific, concrete, 
ethical program as its practical applica- 
tion, religion remains but an unsightly 
trunk with dead and fruitless branches, 
fit only for the fire. To rise through im- 
perfect, transitory human friendship to 
the perfect, eternal fellowship with the 
Father, and with his Son, Jesus Christ; 
and yet to express that higher communion 
through just such practical virtues and 
everyday duties as we have been consid- 
ering: — this is the rounded spiritual life 
of which ethics and religion are two dis- 
tinguishable but inseparable halves. 
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Between ethics, the fulfillment of the 
personal possibilities involved in each 
situation as it arises in life, and religion, 
the devotion of life as a whole to the 
perpetual service of God, there is an 
important social sphere in which society 
provides certain conditions which are 
essential if all boys, especially the chil- 
dren of the poor in cities, are to have 
a fair chance for that all-round develop- 
ment at which both ethics and religion 
aim. These contributions which society 
collectively should make will occupy the 
concluding chapter. 
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VI 

THE BIRTHRIGHT OF THE CHILD 

IN her play of "The Piper/' Joseph- 
ine Preston Peabody has the ques- 
tion put to the money-loving citizens 
of Hamelin, 

"What's breath and blood, what are the hearts of 

children 
To Hamelin, — while it heaps its money-bags?" 

"That town 
Stands as the will of other towns, a score. 
That makes us wandering poor the things we are! 
It stands for all unto the end of time 
That turns this bright world black and the sun cold 
With hate and hoarding; all-triumphant Greed 
That spreads above the roots of all despair, 
And misery, and rotting of the soul! 
Now shall they learn — if money-bags can learn — 
What turns the bright world black and the sun cold: 
And what's that creature that they call a child." 

For the first time in the history of the 
world, the twentieth century is putting 
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the question : "What is that creature that 
they call a child ?^' And we are beginning 
to get from as many different quarters 
half a dozen answers, which, taken to- 
gether, constitute the most distinctive, 
fundamental, promising and far-reach- 
ing reform launched in this century. 

My purpose in this concluding chap- 
ter is to bring to a focus in a single pic- 
ture these features which hitherto have 
been scattered in the proceedings of half 
a dozen different organizations. 

CHILD LABOR 

First, with reference to child labor. 
What is that creature that they call a 
child? We know what he has been in 
the Georgia cotton mill, at work more 
than sixty hours a week under twelve 
years of age ; so small he could reach his 
work only by climbing up; in the tene- 
ments of our largest city making violets at 
three cents a gross; cutting out embroid- 
ery edging at one cent an hour; making 
baby dresses at forty-two cents a day 
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for a day of fourteen hours; in Pennsyl- 
vania mines where accidents to children 
' exceeded by 333 per cent, those to grown 
workers; in Indiana factories where the 
ratio was 250 per cent. ; in Michigan in- 
dustries which acknowledged 450 per 
cent, of injury and fatality against the 
child. Such was the creature that they 
call a child under the intolerable bur- 
dens all-triumphant Greed had imposed. 
The first step to give the child his 
heritage and make the future citizen 
what he or she should be is protection 
by law against premature, excessive, and 
injurious labor. The century opened 
with 1,750,000 children between the 
ages of ten and sixteen engaged in gain- 
ful occupations, with most inadequate 
protection against excessive hours, un- 
sanitary conditions, dangerous and even 
demoralizing occupations. In 1904 the 
National Child Labor Committee was 
formed; and the record of the past 
nine years in arousing, molding, enacting 
and executing public opinion to protect 
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the child against industrial exploita- 
tion is siniply marvelous. Every right- 
minded and intelligent person is now 
alive to the evils which until a decade 
ago passed almost unchallenged ; and the 
public is coming to agree in general 
upon a program endorsed by the Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, the 
essential features of which are as fol- 
lows: 

Children under fourteen shall be prohibited from 
working in factories, workshops, stores and a list 
of specified employments; and in any business or 
service whatever while the schools are in session. 

Children under sixteen shall not be allowed to 
work in occupations or positions dangerous to life 
or limb, or injurious to health or morals: and, in 
addition to processes prohibited by statute the 
Board of Health shall have authority to include 
others which they find to be dangerous or injurious. 

Children under sixteen years of age shall not be 
employed without presenting an employment cer- 
tificate, showing that they are over fourteen years 
of age, of normal development, and in sufficiently 
sound health; that they have attended school and 
completed a course of study equivalent to five yearly 
grades in reading, spelling, writing, English lan- 
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guage and geography, and are familiar with the 
fundamental operations of arithmetic up to and in- 
cluding fractions. 

Children under eighteen shall be excluded from 
specified occupations and processes still more dan- 
gerous; to which list additions may be made from 
time to time by the Board of Health. 

Persons under twenty-one shall not be employed 
in connection with any saloon or bar-room. 

Women under twenty-one shall not be employed 
in or about any mine, quarry, or coal-breaker; or in 
any capacity which requires them to remain stand- 
ing constantly; or in any employment unless the 
employer provides and permits the use of seats so 
far as the nature of the employment allows. 

Boys under sixteen and girls under eighteen shall 
not be employed in factories, workshops, stores, 
and specified employments more than six days in a 
week, or forty-eight hours in a week or eight hours 
a day: or before seven in the morning, or after six 
in the evening. No boy under eighteen or girl un- 
der twenty-one shall be employed in factories, 
workshops, stores and specified occupations more 
than six days in a week, nor more than fifty-four 
hours in a week, nor more than ten hours in one 
day, nor before six in the morning or after ten in 
the evening. 

In cities of the first and second class no person 
under twenty-one shall be employed as a messenger 
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before five in the morning or after ten in the eve- 
ning. 

No boy under twelve and no girl under sixteen 
shall sell papers or periodicals in streets or public 
places. No boy under fourteen or girl under six- 
teen shall be employed in other street trades. 
No boy under sixteen shall sell papers or engage in 
street trades without a permit or badge certifying 
age, normal development, physical fitness, and 
school attendance. 

All of these provisions shall be supported by a 
sufficient number of competent officers and inspec- 
tors, and enforced by appropriate penalties. 

These laws represent the best yet at- 
tained in any state, and have been en- 
dorsed by the Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws at their 21st annual 
meeting in Boston, August 26, 191 1 ; and 
thus in addition to the endorsement of 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
have the endorsement of a representative 
body of leading lawyers from all parts 
of the country. 

Reduced to their essential terms this 
proposed uniform law gives freedom 
from competitive industry, commercial 
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and mechanical, up to fourteen; from 
fourteen to sixteen freedom from ex- 
cessive hours, night work, or occupations 
dangerous to life, health or morals: op- 
portunity for fundamental education and 
normal health and development as a con- 
dition of employment, and protection up 
to eighteen, and where necessary up to 
twenty-one, against specially hazardous 
or demoralizing employments, such as 
that of brakemen on railroads, the pol- 
ishing of metals, the manufacture of ex- 
plosives, employment about saloons, or 
as night messengers. 

To such child labor legislation there 
are only three plausible objections: 

First: that work is better than idle- 
ness. But the question, as we shall see 
more fully is not between work and idle- 
ness; it is between premature, excessive, 
dangerous and demoralizing work on the 
one side, and education, both cultural 
and industrial, wholesome play, vigorous 
health, vocational guidance and personal 
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influence in clubs and associations, on the 
other hand. 

Second: It costs something. Yes; our 
coal and cotton cloth, our canned goods 
and our communication may cost a trifle 
more if children are protected as these 
child labor laws propose. But when we 
think what it would mean to have our 
own child shut out from play and school, 
fresh air and sunshine, health and 
growth, or exposed to dangerous or de- 
moralizing occupations in tender years, 
every one of us is willing to pay the 
trifle additional on all the articles from 
the manufacture of which we propose 
to exclude the premature and injurious 
forms of child labor. 

Third: It is urged with much real or 
affected feeling that it will bring hard- 
ship to sick fathers and widowed mothers 
who absolutely need the labor of young 
children for the support of the family. 
It is true that there are a certain propor- 
tion of cases where the proposed and 
even the already enacted child labor 
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laws work such hardship. It is not, 
however, nearly as large as is usually 
claimed. Of 1,696 child workers in 
glove factories of 14 and 15 years of 
age 79.6 per cent, had fathers living and 
at work and the average family income 
was $762. There was much unemploy- 
ment among adults. Of 864 families not 
more than 36.3 per cent were putting 
children to work from economic neces- 
sity. Of 2,500 children employed, 66 
were found to have widowed mothers, 
and in the case of only 23 were the chil- 
dren's earnings necessary for support 
But where sin abounds, grace doth much 
more abound. And already private phi- 
lanthropy or public charity is coming 
forward, and should everywhere be 
brought forward to provide, in the form 
of industrial scholarships, a substantial 
part of the wages the cxceptionably 
needy child would earn during the years 
the child labor laws keep him at school 
and at play. 
The answer to all these objections 
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must be a public opinion which rates the 
physical, mental, economic and moral 
welfare of our future citizens worth 
more than the output of a machine, the 
fraction of a dividend, or an infinitesimal 
increase of the cost of living. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

With reference to education, "What 
is that creature that they call a child?" 

With the movement from country to 
city, from farm to factory, from hand- 
made to machine-made products^ the 
manual and industrial training which 
our school system when established was 
able to presuppose as supplied in the 
home and on the farm, or could at least 
count upon as coming later through the 
apprentice system, is no longer supplied 
either before or after schooling; either 
in school or out. To be sure during the 
last thirty-five years there has arisen the 
demand for, and to some extent the sup- 
ply of, manual training in the public 
schools. But that sprang from an ab- 
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s tract psychological, rather than a con- 
crete social motive; aiming to develop 
latent capacities in the child, rather than 
to prepare for specific demands of the 
world, and definite careers in life. 

Perhaps because of this abstract, the- 
oretical nature of the motive, the devel- 
opment has been much less effective and 
extensive than the amount of time and 
talk, buildings and equipment would 
lead us to expect. 

Industrial education aims directly to 
fit children to do the work of the world. 
It holds that what man does to utilize 
the materials of nature, or the industrial 
arts, are just as worthy of study as what 
God has done, recorded in geography. 
Constructive work should accompany 
book study at all stages of education. It 
appeals to the child's love of physical 
activity; and interest in the concrete. It 
teaches by doing; develops will and in- 
telligence in unison; connects school with 
life; giving reality to the school and 
setting up an ideal of usefulness for life. 
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It develops patience, perseverance and 
resourcefulness; qualities useful every- 
where, and for all pupils. Something 
of this should be given in all grades, to 
all children, whatever their future desti- 
nation. 

There should be established in towns 
and cities of considerable size the inter- 
mediate industrial school for children 
of about fourteen years of age. The 
ages from fourteen to sixteen are finan- 
cially unprofitable and educationally 
sterile years for children who leave 
school and go to work at that time. 
Admission to the skilled trades is ordi- 
narily not until sixteen; and the inter- 
mediate industrial school, with work 
under actual conditions of production, 
resulting in usable and valuable prod- 
ucts, saves the children from desultory 
drifting, from the blind alleys of un- 
developing juvenile occupations, and 
increases their industrial outlook, their 
industrial efficiency, and consequently 
their industrial opportunity. It also 
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gives an experimental basis for the test- 
ing of aptitudes, and choice of vocation. 
As a rule these intermediate industrial 
schools should not teach specialized 
trades; but should teach the principles 
and processes fundamental to large 
groups of related industries. The aca- 
demic studies should be closely related 
to and grow out of the industrial work 
in these intermediate industrial schools. 
In the larger communities there should 
be the technical high school, training for 
the higher positions in the industries of 
the community; and where practicable 
trade schools training for positions mid- 
way between those of the engineer and 
highly skilled journeyman mechanic 
above, and the common laborer and ma- 
chine-tender below. The part-time plan, 
by which a week of shop and a week of 
school, or a half day of shop and a half 
day of school are given to each of two 
shifts, is the most promising form of 
development for these schools. The pu- 
pil is earning half wages in the shop at 
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the same time that he is having half time 
in school; so that the problem of support, 
which would be a very serious one for 
a whole time trade school or technical 
high school, is partly met. 

A recent report of the Secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation says : "The most effective agency 
in the intellectual development of a boy 
is not the study of books. It is expe- 
rience in some form of productive 
industry. It is making something or do- 
ing something that has value in itself 
when it is done. Not only does he ac- 
quire skill of hand, but what is of much 
more importance, he gets an idea of the 
elements involved in all productive 
processes, namely, material, labor, and 
time; he gets some basis for estimating 
values in terms of cost; and he acquires 
that quality which is the mark of the mas- 
ter workman — power to see the end from 
the beginning, and to trace the line 
which connects the two. Feeble at first, 
but gaining strength as his work broad- 
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ens, he acquires a comprehensive grasp 
that marks the thinker. He gets out of 
the experience tired but deft hands, a 
brain to plan and a will to execute, and 
a sense of partnership in a piece of use- 
ful work." 

"To this natural and healthy process 
of intellectual leading up to social de- 
velopment the modern city opposes an 
impassable barrier. Its industrial organ- 
izations are too vast and complex. There 
is no place for boys except on its fringes. 
And if a boy gets a foothold, he is ex- 
ceptional if he sees enough of a process 
to develop any sense of mechanical per- 
spective, any constructive imagination, 
or any sense of partnership or loyalty. 
This is no fault of the city. It is an 
unavoidable result of modern social con- 
ditions. But the city is derelict if it fails 
to do what it can to make up to the boys 
for what they have been deprived of. A 
city owes to its boys a chance for intel- 
lectual and social development through 
productive manual industry. AH exist- 
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ing school traditions and school machin- 
ery are impediments." 

"The city owes its boys, first, land for 
cultivation, where they may learn by 
experience some of the initial processes 
of that industry that underlies all other 
industries — the production of food. Sec- 
ond, workshops, where they may learn 
by experience those mechanical processes 
that underlie all constructive industry — 
real workshops, where a boy with a 
work-apron and soiled hands would not 
feel out of place. The so-called manual 
training is not the sort of work I am 
talking about. That is too scholastic and 
unnatural." 

Of course this industrial education is 
not a substitute for but a supplement to 
the education already given mainly 
through books. How then can time and 
money be found for it? In three ways. 
First, some of the abstract scholastic work 
can be cut out with comparatively little 
loss. Second, the pupils without injury 
to health can spend more time on a com- 
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bined scholastic and industrial course, 
than they could sitting at a desk over 
scholastic work alone. Third, and of 
most importance, the added interest and 
capacity for concentration aroused by in- 
dustrial work, will so react on the minds 
and wills of the pupils that they can do 
more and better scholastic work in even 
a less amount of time. 

As for the money, the American peo- 
ple never have and never will perma- 
nently withhold from the children their 
birthright, or grudge them any expendi- 
ture when once convinced that it is for 
their real good. To establish and spread 
the conviction that no school system is 
complete without its plots of garden 
ground in the country, and its workshops 
in the city; and if possible both garden 
and shop in both city and country, is the 
greatest service we can render to-day to 
public education; the best contribution 
we can make to the birthright of the 
child, and the development of our future 
citizens. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

With reference to the choice of a vo- 
cation, What is that creature that they 
call a child? We all know what he is 
by iiature — an imitator and admirer of 
the biggest, bravest thing that chances 
to come across the path of his experience: 
stage-driver, locomotive engineer, motor- 
man, chauffeur, teamster, or wheelbar- 
row man, according to the method of 
transportation which chances to be dom- 
inant in his immediate environment: 
cook, nurse, stenographer, teacher, artist, 
according to the girl's surroundings. In 
the streets of a certain city in my state, 
where prohibition was being spasmodi- 
cally enforced by the deputy sheriffs, fa- 
vorite vocations represented in the games 
of the children were those of liquor-seller 
and deputy : one set of the children gath- 
ering together in out-of-the-way places 
rows of tin cans full of colored water; 
others stealthily creeping up to purchase; 
others standing at the corners as senti- 
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nels to warn of the approach of the 
dreaded deputies; and another group, 
representing the deputies themselves, de- 
scending on the bar ; whereupon the bar- 
keepers, patrons and sentinels hastily 
empty the colored water from the cans, 
and take to their heels. Now it is hardly 
likely that either the vocation of saloon- 
keeper, or that of deputy sheriff was the 
one above all others for which these 
children had the greatest aptitude, and 
in which they would win most happiness 
for themselves, and render most service 
to society. If left to the accident of en- 
vironment, the real bent of the child re- 
mains undiscovered, and society's best 
interests remain unserved. Vocational 
guidance aims to keep a record of the 
child's home conditions, neighborhood 
environment, aptitude as shown in 
school studies, school work, and school 
and playground games; and of the re- 
quirements, wages, conditions of work, 
opportunities for promotion, in the in- 
dustries of the local community, and 
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the world outside. Then when the boy 
or girl must leave school and look for 
work, the Vocational Counselor aims to 
steer the child away from the blind alleys 
of juvenile employment, where wages 
may be a little higher than they are 
at first in more skilled occupations, but 
which afford no chance for development 
and promotion; and to bring the aptitude 
of the child and the demand of the in- 
dustry together for the mutual advantage 
of the child and the employer. Instead 
of the haphazard drifting into the most 
convenient, or most immediately lucra- 
tive, or the most alluring vocation, the 
Vocational Counselor aims to place the 
child in line for the development of his 
specific bent, the acquisition of valuable 
skill and experience, and introduction to 
a useful and happy life career. 

By leaflets, lectures, excursions, and 
personal conferences, the Vocational 
Counselor keeps before the children's 
minds the openings and opportunities, 
the drawbacks and difficulties of the va- 
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rious industries; after the fourteenth 
year, where the intermediate industrial 
school or any part of it is developed, 
steers the child into work and study which 
will bear on the vocation for which he 
shows most aptitude; draws out and 
stimulates the child's preference on the 
basis of the presented facts, and his de- 
veloped aptitudes, and thus helps to keep 
the square peg out of the round hole, and 
to get the right child in the right place. 
Nor should vocational guidance stop 
there. The Vocational Counselor, 
whether he or she be a volunteer teacher, 
or a specially appointed counselor, 
should follow up the child after he enters 
the factory or shop : see that he is doing 
his best; deserving promotion; and in a 
way to get the promotion he deserves; 
whether he is increasing his capacity by 
continuation study; and by interviews 
from time to time with the child, his par- 
ents and his employers stand to the 
child until he reaches maturity in loco 
parentis — in the relation of that larger 
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fatherhood and motherhood, which 
watches over his development with fond 
solicitude, and sees that society offers 
and he accepts a chance to render that 
specific service in which, all things con- 
sidered, he will be at once most useful 
and most happy. 

Such vocational guidance is not a thing 
that can be done offhand by well-mean- 
ing philanthropy. It requires trained, 
well-paid experts, ranking in education 
and salary with school principals. Until 
such can be secured, the voluntary serv- 
ices of teachers, settlement workers, as- 
sociation secretaries can make a fair be- 
ginning, and prepare the way for more 
systematic work to follow. To make vo- 
cational guidance a complete success we 
must secure the co-operation of school 
boards, superintendents and teachers ; 
manufacturers, merchants, employers and 
leaders of labor; and we must develop 
throughout the community generally a 
sentiment that is keenly alive to the folly 
and wastefulness and wickedness of leav- 
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ing to caprice or accident the relation 
of the worker to his work; and the wis- 
dom, the mercy, the economy, the justice 
of intelligently and systematically bring- 
ing together the individual's greatest ca- 
pacity and keenest interest on the one 
hand, and society's strongest demand and 
largest reward on the other. Until that 
is provided for all the children of the 
land, somewhat as wise and prudent par- 
ents try to provide it for their own chil- 
dren, the children of the poor are robbed 
of their birthright, our future citizens 
are shut out from satisfactory careers, and 
society will continue to suffer the enor- 
mous economic losses due to industrial 
maladjustment. 

THE PLAYGROUND MOVEMENT 

With reference to play and play- 
ground, what is that creature that they 
call a child? He is a bundle of in- 
stincts and impulses, which centuries of 
barbaric, savage, and animal ancestry 
have piled up within him, clamoring to 
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get out into expression; and for which 
play and crime are the only alternative 
outlets. Normal civilized life, as or- 
dered by adults and approved by maiden 
aunts, offers these instincts no outlet. 
Yet they cannot, or at least ought not, to 
be repressed. For if a child is either bul- 
lied or coddled into foregoing their nor- 
mal expression, the resulting man or wo- 
man will be a poor, dwarfed, stunted, 
namby-pamby, good-for-nothing weak- 
ling, destitute of dash and daring, initia- 
tive and resourcefulness, enterprise and 
courage, to the end of his stupid and un- 
profitable days. Fortunately, most boys 
are too rough and tough, most girls too 
willful and wayward, to let their well- 
meaning parents and teachers, and aunts 
and preachers, spoil them by successful 
repression. The fox and monkey ances- 
tors within them contrive ways of circum- 
venting any one, whether policeman or 
grandmother, who tries to sit on the valves 
of racial instincts clamoring for vent. 
!And while the fox and monkey in them 
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often crop out in forms we find it hard 
to approve, yet almost anything is prefer- 
able in a boy or girl to meek submission 
to the mutilation of the growing organs 
and dimensions of their souls. 

The child begins at about six with 
games of hiding and finding, flight and 
pursuit; and at ten or twelve develops the 
gang instinct with demand for team play 
in contest with other teams, involving the 
principles of warfare and the raid, with 
opportunity for reviling each other, and 
the exchange of wit and repartee. 

At this late day I may venture to con- 
fess that at the age of ten, in the peace- 
ful village of Agawam, Mass., I belonged 
to a local branch of the Ku Klux Klan, 
which at that time was dealing in its pe- 
culiar way with the problems growing out 
of reconstruction at the South. We boys 
had our meetings in a cave hollowed out 
of a haymow, where the only light ad- 
mitted came through a knot-hole in the 
side of the barn against which our exca- 
vation was made. There we plotted, and 
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thence went forth at night to execute 
raids on the gardens and orchards of the 
neighborhood, and tick-tack and kindred 
devices to disturb the dreams of would- 
be slumberers. We did what if done in 
a city would have landed us in the station 
house and the police court; yet I am sure 
we all felt that in standing by each other, 
and doing something with a bit of dash 
and daring, and a touch of danger, and 
the chance of what in our vernacular we 
called a "licking" if we got caught, we 
felt as sure as ever did any patriot or 
martyr that we were acting out the Best 
that was in us. In other words, we were 
living loyally and devotedly up to the 
standards and claims of the social group 
whose claims upon us we most keenly felt 
and intensely realized. That to be sure 
is not the whole and the end of virtue, 
nor inconsistent with much which from 
other points of view is vice ; but it is the 
beginning, and a good large beginning of 
virtue; and, when developed, the best de- 
fender against the meaner forms of vice. 
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If it is not full-fledged sainthood^ neither 
is it to be set down as depravity. All 
boys and girls are by nature inclined to 
be loyal to something bigger and, to their 
minds, better than themselves. That is 
the deep truth at the heart of child na- 
ture. If the bigger thing is also a really 
better thing, and is winsomely and sym- 
pathetically brouglft home to them, they 
will be loyal to that, and on the way to 
salvation. If no really better big thing 
is winsomely and sympathetically pre- 
sented, their loyalty will fasten on some 
big thing that is not so good; as, for in- 
stance, when the ministers and deacons 
of Agawam to whose families we be- 
longed failed to bring home to us any 
big thing which we could really feel was 
worth doing, we borrowed from the 
newspapers of the day the biggest and 
seemingly bravest thing going which we 
could understand and admire. Now in 
all fairness I am bound to interpret the 
boy of to-day in the city tenement and 
the city street in as liberal terms as I 
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have found it fair and just to interpret 
my own experience. 

Play is a social device for setting be- 
fore young persons an outlet for their in- 
stincts of hiding and seeking, raiding 
and fighting, team play and repartee, 
which shall develop these instincts for the 
good of the child without injuring others 
and breaking the laws of society. Play, 
according to our best authority, Dr. 
Luther Gulick, is "the spontaneous en- 
listment of the entire personality in the 
pursuit of a coveted end." Without such 
spontaneous, whole-hearted enlistment in 
the pursuit of ends no strong character 
can be developed. It is the stuff physical 
vigor, mental power, and moral force is 
made of; and to expect these qualities of 
any child who has not time, place, com- 
pany and leadership for play is to repeat 
the criminal folly of the Egyptian de- 
mand for bricks without straw. 

Somehow these instincts are coming 
out, but society has an option on the form 
they shall take. Boys will deceive; but 
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we have the option whether it shall be 
a lie or a curved ball which appears to 
be going over the plate and instead shoots 
in or out. Boys will steal ; but we have 
the option whether it shall be fruit and 
candy, contrary to the law of the land, 
or bases according to the rules of the 
game. Boys will hit things and kick 
things and smash things; but we have the 
option whether it shall be the lawless 
breaking of windows and doors, and 
property generally, or pigskins and goal 
posts, and a fairly drawn up opposing 
line. In short, we have the option 
whether these instincts shall be let out 
on the playground, or driven, boy and 
all, into the penitentiary. The play- 
ground movement is an attempt on the 
part of society to take the option which 
is healthiest and happiest for the child, 
and cheapest and safest for society. It 
is an attempt to give boys and girls a 
chance to keep the laws of nature with- 
out breaking the laws of society; a chance 
to become physically healthy men and 
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women without becoming, in the process, 
juvenile delinquents and criminals. 

In the country nature provides this op- 
portunity freely. A city, by its very na- 
ture which is congestion, and its first law 
which is interference, tends to thwart and 
repress every physical instinct of the 
child. There are trees he must not climb ; 
there is grass on which he must not walk ; 
flowers and fruit he must not pick; stones 
he must not throw; water in which he 
must not swim; hills on which he must 
not coast; animals he must not hunt or 
annoy. It is not the fault of the city as 
such. It is simply the brute fact; the way 
a city develops if left to develop itself, 
without special consideration of the child. 
Yet it is the fault of the citizens of the 
city if they allow that brute fact to stand ; 
if, in others words, they allow the city 
to develop without special consideration 
for the child. 

The birthright of the city child there- 
fore requires that the city shall furnish 
enough playgrounds, well enough located, 
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to give all the boys and girls a chance 
to play, and be protected and guided 
in their play. There should be the small 
neighborhood lot, with swings and sand 
piles for the young children, and ath- 
letic fields, larger and less numerous, for 
team games and competitive contests; 
skating rinks in winter and swimming 
pools in summer, and indoor gymnasiums 
for bad weather in all seasons. 

Even more important than the play- 
ground, however, is the play-leader. 
Without such a leader the playground 
proves not merely useless, but positively 
pernicious. To throw children of dif- 
ferent ages and sizes, of both sexes, vari- 
ous nationalities, all degrees of intelli- 
gence, morality, and cultivation, or the 
lack of them, together without firm and 
forceful leadership, is to invite physical 
and moral disaster. Police protection 
alone is not sufficient, for that deals with 
the offense after it has been committed, 
or when it is about to be committed ; while 
the leadership required is not mere nega- 
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tive protection from violence, but tact and 
resourcefulness to draw out the shy and 
wake up the dull, as well as to squelch 
the bully and shame the sneak. The play- 
leader must be alert, athletic, able to see 
through boys and girls as clearly as if 
their bodies were transparent glass; wise 
to pick out the natural leaders and de- 
velop in them a sense of responsibility; 
and above all, with a contagious passion 
for fair play. This is a somewhat rare 
combination of qualities, but must be 
sought, secured, and paid for. The pro- 
vision of play for our city children is 
itself no play; but serious, costly business. 
Like all reforms, it may have to begin 
with unpaid volunteers ; but whether paid 
or unpaid, the leaders must have this com- 
bination of tact, force, insight, sympathy, 
and contagious passion for fun and fair 
play, or the whole movement will be 
worse than a failure, and, as has already 
happened in such cases, the playground 
will have to be closed in the interests of 
decency and common morality. If, how- 
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ever, we are willing to pay whatever price 
is necessary to put the right man or wo- 
man in charge of playground or play- 
street or gymnasium, we can count with 
the certainty of a large and growing ex- 
perience on getting the goods we pay for 
— boys and girls who, if not perfect, are 
vastly better than they would be other- 
wise, and are growing to be better than 
they are. 

THE JUVENILE COURT 

With reference to their wrongdoing, 
what is that creature that they call a 
child? 

Whether the offenders were adults or 
children, until about a dozen years ago 
it was the practice of the courts of all 
countries, Christian and pagan alike, to 
deal primarily with the offense rather 
than the offender. If a boy stole fruit 
from a cart, or picked a pocket, or hit 
a passer-by with a stone, the court asked 
only two questions: Did the boy commit 
the crime? What shall we do to avenge 
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the injured party and protect society? To 
be sure, the more enlightened states had 
substituted reform or industrial schools 
for jails and prisons; and in these reform 
and industrial schools the walls had been 
torn down and the bars taken out, and 
comfortable open cottages, with half a 
day of school and half a day of work, 
substituted for the big, formidable cen- 
tral building where inmates were con- 
fined under lock and key. Yet until about 
a dozen years ago, and in many communi- 
ties still, the process of indictment, trial, 
conviction and sentence has been the old 
process in which the offender was viewed 
simply as the subject of the offense and 
the object of punishment. In 1899 the 
first juvenile court was established in Il- 
linois. Within the past dozen years the 
principle has spread by leaps and bounds. 
The British Parliament, profiting by 
American example, has passed an act 
known as the Children's Charter, the pur* 
pose of which was stated in the debate 
in the House of Commons as follows: 
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"We want to say to the child that if the 
world or the world's law has not been 
his friend in the past, it shall be now. 
We say that it is the duty of this Parlia- 
ment, and that this Parliament is deter- 
mined to lift, if possible, and rescue him, 
to shut the prison door, and to open the 
door of hope." 

What, then, is the juvenile court? And 
how does it differ from the criminal 
court? The judge sits not on a bench, 
but on a platform about six inches high, 
behind a table near the end of the plat- 
form, so that the child can stand by his 
side, where the eyes of the judge and child 
are on a level; and the judge can, if he 
wishes, put his hand on the child's shoul- 
der. The room is small ; the idly curious 
and reporters are excluded, and the pro- 
ceedings are not published. As Dr. H. 
H. Hart has said, "All suggestions and 
associations of criminality are eliminated. 
The entire proceedings are removed as 
far as possible from the methods of the 
police and criminal courts. There is no 
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complaint or indictment, but a petition 
alleging that the child is delinquent. 
There is ordinarily no warrant or arrest, 
but a summons is issued to the parent or 
custodian of the child, requiring him to 
produce the child in court at a certain 
time ; and the child comes into court, not 
in the hands of an officer of the law, but 
in the company of his father or mother. 
When the case comes to trial there is no 
prosecutor present, but a probation offi- 
cer is there *to represent the interests of 
the child.' The effort is not to establish 
the guilt of the child, but to ascertain a 
condition. When the trial is concluded 
the child is not found guilty, but is simply 
found delinquent. When the child is 
found delinquent he is not sentenced to 
any punishment. He may be committed 
to the care of a suitable institution for 
training and education, or he may be com- 
mitted to the care of a child-helping soci- 
ety, or he may be committed to the care of 
some suitable individual; or, the judge 
may do what is done in the majority of 
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cases, namely, return the child to his own 
home, after suitable admonition both to 
the child and to his parents; and there the 
child may remain, under the friendly 
oversight of a probation officer, as a ward 
of the court, subject to return for further 
proceedings whenever the probation offi- 
cer may find it necessary." 

The juvenile court regards the overt 
act as the symptom of a condition; aims 
to discover what that condition is, and to 
take the best steps to remove it It rec- 
ognizes that the child's own home is the 
best place for him, provided that with the 
admonition of the judge and the over- 
sight of the probation officer, that home 
can be made efficient and responsible for 
the proper training of the child. The 
next best place is a new home in a family 
selected and approved by the probation 
officer, where he can have that attention 
and care which his parents are unable or 
unwilling to give him. The next best 
place is an institution, private or public, 
where he can be trained in habits of obe- 
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dience, industry and responsibility which 
will fit him for usefulness and normal 
domestic life. 

In other words, the function of the ju- 
venile court is not primarily punitive, but 
remedial, and the judge and the proba- 
tion officer are in the relation of physi- 
cian and nurse to a patient in need of 
treatment and care. The medicine given 
may be bitter or it may be sweet; the 
child may or may not like it; but it is 
given for his good as well as for the good 
of society, and administered in kindness 
as well as firmness. 

The juvenile court then rests on two 
principles: the child under sixteen shall 
not be treated as a criminal, and the court 
in dealing with children shall not attempt 
the absurdly impossible task of "fitting 
the punishment to the crime" by a sen- 
tence to a penal institution for a definite 
period. How absurd this is in the case 
of young children is well illustrated by 
the case that first impressed Judge Lind- 
sey. Presiding at the county court, he 
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was handed an indictment for breaking 
and entering and burglary. The defend- 
ants were not hardened criminals, but 
three lads about ten years of age. In 
response to his questions, one of the boys, 
bolder than the rest, explained the affair 
as follows: "You see. Judge, we wuz 
down around the railroad pickin' up coal, 
and we see'd a car part way open, and 
we could see de boxes with de pictures 
of fruit on 'em, pictures of figs. Geel 
dat looked good, 'cause we wuz hungry. 
Sure, dey wuz a ketch on de car, but 
dat wa'n't very strong, and when we got 
in we bust open a box and it wuz full of 
bottles. I took'd a bottle and drink'd it. 
Gee I but I wished I hadn't." "A bottle," 
said the judge, "a bottle of figs?" "Naw; 
syrup of figs. You bet I'm sorry, but 
Jimmie's sorrier. He drink'd two bot- 
tles." 

Now that was a clear case of breaking, 
entering and burglary. And the penalty 
for it was clearly laid down in the law. 
But to inflict that penalty or any part of 
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it; to sentence them to a longer or shorter 
imprisonment with older, hardened crim- 
inals, would be to treat them as criminals 
and tend to make them become criminals. 
That might serve the purposes of the rail- 
road to protect it from further depreda- 
tions by these particular offenders and 
their friends, but it would be the worst 
possible thing that could happen to the 
children. 

What they need depends on what sort 
of parents and homes they have, what sort 
of training they have had, and what sort 
of children they are. If the parents are 
upright, and able and willing to train 
their children; if the act of depredation 
was the result of momentary impulse, and 
does not represent habits of disobedience 
and lawlessness, the best thing for these 
boys is to be admonished by the judge, to 
have their parents admonished, to be pun- 
ished by their parents, and to be looked 
after by the probation officer as long as 
is necessary to insure that they are re- 
ceiving such a training in their homes as 
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will enable them to resist the temptation 
to take either boxes of fruit or bottles of 
medicine that do not belong to them. If 
the boys are well disposed and amenable 
to discipline, but their parents are drunk- 
en, cruel or irresponsible, then the best 
thing for those boys is to be placed in 
some other home where they will receive 
affection, discipline and care, under the 
protection and oversight of a sympathetic 
probation officer. 

If both the boys and their homes are 
bad, then the best thing for them is to 
be committed for an indefinite period to 
an institution, not as a penalty for their 
crime, but as a means of affording them 
that systematic and severe discipline 
which is necessary to help them make up 
lost time in moral development, and ac- 
quire habits of industry and responsibil- 
ity. The thing that is Best for the boys — 
that is what the Juvenile Court stands 
for; and the principle it stands on is that 
the welfare of the boys is worth more than 
the figs or the syrup of figs, the merchan- 
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disc or the money they may have taken. 
In other words, the Juvenile Court aims 
to leave all children in their own homes 
who have parents who are able and will- 
ing to give them the care and training 
to which they are entitled, and to give 
to those unfortunate children who lack 
good homes and firm, kind parents, the 
closest approximation to them that can 
be found. 

Such is the aim of the Juvenile Court. 
It is not a cure-all for every form of de- 
linquency. It depends like all human in- 
stitutions mainly on the personality of the 
judges and the probation officers who ad- 
minister it. Where, as in the Manhat- 
tan Court until recently, the judges are 
assigned for brief periods in rotation; and 
there is no adequate staff of paid pro- 
bation officers, the whole system fails of 
its purpose, and becomes a source of 
amusement and ridicule both to the po- 
lice and to the offending children. Even 
from Denver we get conflicting accounts 
of the success of the Juvenile Court un- 
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dcr the judge who has done most to popu- 
larize the movement 

The judge should be a man shrewd 
yet kindly: firm yet sympathetic: a 
trained lawyer, yet one who, instead of 
asking the simple question, "Did the child 
commit this crime?" and confining testi- 
mony to that single point, will use all 
evidence, direct and hearsay, to form a 
picture of the child's past, present, and 
possible future: and in prescribing for 
him will act not as a specialist in pun- 
ishment, but as the friend of the boy, 
intent on forming for him and with him 
plans for his training into good charac- 
ter and good citizenship. The judge rep- 
resents society's parental interest in the 
child's welfare. 

The probation oflicer, too, should be 
a man or woman having the standing 
and intelligence, and receiving the com- 
pensation, of the higher grade of school 
teachers, who has a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the diflliculties of the poorer 
classes ; who combines geniality and tact, 
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with keenness and decision ; who can't be 
fooled and won't be sentimental ; yet who 
in administering medicine whether it be 
sweet or bitter, will ever keep the child's 
whole interest in mind. There should 
be at least one such paid probation offi- 
cer for every seventy-five children under 
his or her charge. The paid probation 
officers may to some extent be reinforced 
by voluntary probation officers, though 
such unpaid workers should not be en- 
trusted with more than one or two 
children apiece. Here, as everywhere, 
unpaid service is only a makeshift: a 
temporary expedient to tide over the time 
between the establishment of the juvenile 
court, and the time which ought to come 
after two or three years of experience 
when the public will support a staff of 
properly paid probation officers. 

As a result of this thorough investi- 
gation and continued oversight of all that 
affects the welfare of the delinquent child, 
there comes to be a clear understanding 
of the causes of the child's delinquency: 
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and out of this come laws for the pun- 
ishment of negligent parents, saloon- 
keepers, and others for contributory de- 
linquency. 

The Juvenile Court can well include 
dependent as well as delinquent children 
under its care. A suitable detention home 
apart from the jail: with heavy wire 
screens if need be instead of bars at the 
windows: with school privileges, work 
to do, and chance to play: all, however, 
so conducted as to impress on the child 
that he is detained to teach him respect 
for the rights of others : should be estab- 
lished to care for children who are 
awaiting an interview with the judge, 
or are wanted as witnesses, or are de- 
tained after the interview with the judge 
for a few days before returning to their 
homes or being placed in other homes 
or in institutions. 

It is needless to say that the life and 
appointments of the detention home, 
while clean and wholesome, must not be 
made sufficiently attractive to lead a child 
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to prefer the detention home to his own 
home. 

Connected with the Juvenile Court 
and the detention home there should be 
a clinic; as many of the causes of de- 
linquency in children are physical, and 
can be largely removed by proper hy- 
gienic, medical or surgical treatment. 
On the staff of physicians, as on the staff 
of probation officers, there should be 
women to deal with the cases of delin- 
quency in girls; which thus far has 
proved more difficult to correct than de- 
linquency in boys. For instance, in Chi- 
cago, a fraction over eighty per cent of 
all the boys put under probation up to 
January, 1908, had not returned to court; 
while of all the delinquent girls put un- 
der probation up to July, 1909, only 
fifty-five per cent, had not returned. 

The best part of the influence of the 
Juvenile Court and the probation office 
is in the cases it settles outside of even 
the Juvenile Court by the probation of- 
ficer: who in so doing assumes and exer- 
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cises an authority for which he has no 
specific legal warrant, but by this extra 
legal action conserves the interests of 
both society and the child far better than 
even the Juvenile Court could do. For 
instance, in Cleveland, in 1909, 2,400 
cases of complaint out of 4,000 were dis- 
posed of without the intervention of the 
judge. By this unofficial action the pro- 
tection of society is accomplished just as 
effectively; and the child is protected 
from the stigma and publicity which are 
not entirely separable from formal ap- 
pearance even in a Juvenile Court 

Still the Juvenile Court is a court, and 
not a merely philanthropic institution, 
and its procedure should be governed on 
the whole by legal principles and re- 
strained by legal precedents. The claim 
that the state is the ultimate parent of 
all the dependents within its borders is 
not a novel or illegal one. That the 
Court of Chancery has long been rec- 
ognized as having the right to control 
not only the property but the persons of 
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minors within its jurisdiction; and that 
"the right of the parent to retain the so- 
ciety and services of the child is right- 
fully suspended when the parent is un- 
successful in keeping the child in a state 
of obedience to the criminal law of the 
state/' and that the right of parental con- 
trol is a natural but not an inalienable 
one, has been shown conclusively by 
Judge William W. Mack, of the Ap- 
pellate Court, First District, Illinois, in 
a paper read before the American Bar 
Association in 1909. 

In towns and cities not large enough 
to require the establishment of a Juve- 
nile Court, the essential features of it 
may be introduced without the full ma- 
chinery. For instance, in Portland, 
Maine, the police practically con- 
duct separate hearings for the chil- 
dren. When a child comes into the sta- 
tion he is taken into a private office, 
where the captain on duty, or in some 
cases the chief, talks to him, discovers 
his difficulty, decides on the treatment, 
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and, unless the offense is too serious, the 
child is not brought before the Court 
The personality of the Portland police 
captains at present is such as to make 
the offenders feel that they are friends, 
and few are brought back for the second 
time. However, some of the boys have 
to be brought into Court; when they are 
there the parents are also summoned, 
and from them the conditions of the 
home are discovered. Some of the boys 
are turned over to the probation officer, 
who, in cooperation with the parents, 
acts for the best interest of the child. 
Offenders are usually put on probation 
for one year, and are required to report 
to the officer as often as he deems neces- 
sary; usually once every week or two. 
Some are placed on farms; others are 
placed in school; and the older ones are 
provided with some kind of work. 

In Portland, if a policeman sees a boy 
commit a misdeed, he takes his name and 
tells him to go to the station. It is con- 
sidered an injustice to the boy for a uni- 
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formed officer to escort him along the 
street. It usually results in one of two 
evils. In some cases it stirs up the boy's 
spirit of bravado and makes him a seri- 
ous offender later; to have been 
"pinched" makes him the hero of the 
"gang," and in order to maintain his 
reputation he would go to greater crime 
as soon as the effects of the first offense 
had worn off. On the other hand, it 
would place upon the boy a stigma 
which handicaps him when he tries to 
regain a place in good society. Some 
of the children are turned over to an 
agent of the Children's Protective So- 
ciety, either by the officers or by the 
Court. She possesses great power in 
these cases under the Act for the Pro- 
tection of Children; in some respects the 
same power as the policeman or the 
sheriff. 

Viewed superficially the Juvenile 
Court looks like a mere change of 
names — from bench to platform, indict- 
ment to petition, warrant to summons, 
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policeman to probation officer, crime to 
delinquency, jail to detention home, bars 
to heavy wire screens, and the like. 
Fundamentally it is a radical change 
from retribution to aid, from indiffer- 
ence to sympathy, from ignorance to in- 
telligence, from a hollow mockery of 
merciless justice to the vital reality of a 
just mercy, from treatment of the symp- 
tom to treatment of the person ; in a word, 
from blind, brutal barbarism to clear, 
kind Christianity. 

THE CLUB AND THE ASSOCIATION 

The child is a creature that responds 
with wonderful loyalty and devotion to 
what he feels to be really bigger and 
stronger and better than himself. But 
he is not very conventional in his stand- 
ards of what bigness and strength and 
goodness are. His loyalty is quite as 
likely to fasten on the bigness in bru- 
tality as the bigness in gentleness; the 
strength in loose rather than the strength 
in lawful living; the goodness in a kind- 
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hearted criminal, rather than the good- 
ness in a strait-laced saint. And in 
certain quarters of all our cities the big- 
ness in a strait-laced saint. And in cer- 
tain quarters of all our cities the big- 
over in the criminal, are likely to come 
much closer to him than the bigness of 
great-hearted gentleness, the strength of 
manly and womanly self-control, and the 
goodness of law-abiding self-sacrifice. 
Now it is part of the birthright of every 
child, part of the making of every future 
citizen, to have the best kind of bigness, 
the bravest kind of strength, the purest 
kind of goodness brought home to him 
in the persons of men and women who 
get near enough to him, and share enough 
of his life with him, to let him see and 
feel their big-heartedness, their strong 
manliness, their pure womanliness for 
what they really are. A boy or girl who 
has not had that experience, has not had 
his or her birthright; has not had one 
ten thousandth of a chance to grow up 
into large, strong, sweet manhood and 
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womanhood. In other words they have 
not had moral and religious inspiration; 
and, however we may have forgotten or 
discarded the old forms of statement in 
which this truth had its traditional ex- 
pression, it is absolutely and eternally 
true, that without such inspiration good 
character and good conduct are impos- 
sible for any boy or girl, for any man 
or woman. We must all be born of the 
Spirit: we must all, that is, catch the im- 
pulse to good living from some life that 
touches ours closely enough to let us feel 
and admire and reproduce its generosity, 
its nobleness, its power. 

Now precisely that is what the boys' 
club, and the girls' clubs, the Young 
Men's and Young Women's Christian As- 
sociations, and the various organizations 
that are offered to boys and girls in con- 
nection with our settlements and insti- 
tutional churches aim to do. They may 
play games together or practice gymnas- 
tics; they may study arithmetic or morals, 
they may read blue prints or the Bible; 
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they may study engineering or salesman- 
ship ; they may call themselves Scouts or 
Junior Republics; the essential thing in 
them all is that they shall feel the close, 
warm, winning, compelling presence of 
character in another person and through 
imitation, admiration, and affection, make 
that character their own. 

There is no cheaper, no more formal, 
wholesale way of doing this supreme 
business of helping boys and girls to be 
good. You may hand down goodness to 
them in the form of precepts; you may 
poke it at them in the form of lessons; 
and you will make little impression on 
any of them, and least impression on 
those who are latently and potentially 
strongest. Share with them something 
enjoyable, something useful, something 
no matter how arduous, and they are 
yours to mold and transform as you will. 

To some extent this personal inspira- 
tion is provided as a by-product of the 
other phases of child welfare already 
considered. Industrial education implies 
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teacher and taught working side by side 
at a common task ; and gives much better 
chance for personal inspiration than the 
formal relation which too often prevails 
in the traditional schoolroom. The Vo- 
cational Counselor gets at the very heart 
of the youth's most interesting problem. 
The play-leader touches the child at 
points where influence is most warm and 
welcome. And of course the whole idea 
of the Juvenile Court presupposes that 
sympathetic attitude on the part of judge 
and probation oflScer which makes in- 
spiration possible. Yet over and above 
all these incidental approaches, there 
are needed clubs, classes, associations, 
where whatever be the ostensible object, 
the communication of character is the 
avowed and conscious aim on the part 
of the leaders. 

They may use little or much moral ma- 
chinery,- few or many religious text- 
books; but the power and the fruitful- 
ness will depend mainly on the inten- 
sity of moral and spiritual enthusiasm 
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these leaders possess, and the tact with 
which they express and exemplify them 
in their work and play, their study 
and conferences, with the groups and in- 
dividuals they undertake to lead. 

To do for boys and girls all the other 
things we have described, and not do 
this, would be to leave our whole prob- 
lem less than half solved. For Conduct 
is three-fourths of life: and high ideals 
of conduct and character, caught from 
an older person who has them and shares 
them, is the biggest and best part of the 
heritage of the child; the highest and 
hardest part of the training of the future 
citizen. 

Such is the creature they call a child. 
Such are the main features of his birth- 
right. Such is society^s obligation to its 
future citizens: — Protection from pre- 
mature, excessive, injurious and demor- 
alizing labor by child labor kws; in- 
dustrial coupled with cultural education ; 
vocational guidance; playgrounds and 
play-leaders ; for the remnant who, with 
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all these helps, or through failure to be 
reached by them, still go astray, the 
methods and spirit of the Juvenile Court 
and the probation officer; and for all, 
the inspiration of ideals shared with those 
who themselves share the interests of 
boys and girls. 

Although dimly prophesied, and spo- 
radically attempted before, these phases 
of child welfare in their clear con- 
ception and vigorous prosecution; in 
their place on the program of social re- 
form and political legislation; are all 
twentieth century developments ; the very 
latest of the calls of God for the service 
and sacrifice of society. The first ju- 
venile court was opened in Illinois in 
1899, just one year ahead of what is to 
be the child's century. Industrial edu- 
cation as a matter of psychological and 
pedagogical theory, and practice based 
thereon, . is older than the century ; but 
as a great wave of democratic demand 
that the child be adapted to the life he 
is to live, it is a gospel of the last 
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decade. The National Child Labor 
Committee, which has wrought such a 
revolution in sentiment, and is enacting 
and executing laws faster than any 
other single agency, was formed in 
1904, and thus is only nine years 
old. The Playground Association of 
America has had only six annual meet- 
ings. Vocational Guidance is still an in- 
fant in arms; having been systematically 
adopted into our school systems only as 
late as 1909. And though in a sense 
religious and moral inspiration is as 
old as the Sunday School and the cate- 
chetical class, the efforts to work for 
boys, with boys, through boys for their 
all-round development, and for their 
moral and spiritual development as part 
and parcel of that total development, is 
very new, as represented by the Federated 
Boys* Clubs, the Boy Scout movement, the 
Y. M. C. A. Boy-Leader instead of the 
Y. M. C. A. janitor-solicitor secretary. 

While thus the child welfare move- 
ment is the youngest of our great social 
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reforms it is the most promising and 
hopeful. To give the children of the 
nation their birthright of leisure for nor- 
mal growth, wholesome play, interesting 
work, vocational counsel, sympathetic 
correction and spiritual inspiration, is to 
make the citizens of the future sturdy, 
resourceful, efficient, public-spirited; and 
rear a better breed of men and women. 

The Talmud contains a legend that 
when Moses was to receive the law from 
God for his people, the Almighty de- 
manded hostages. Moses offered first the 
patriarchs, saying, "We are descendants 
of Isaac and Abraham, are we not worthy 
of the Law Divine?" But the Almighty 
refused to accept them as hostages. Then 
Moses offered the prophets, saying, "We 
have certainly produced great men. Are 
we not worthy of the Law Divine?" But 
the Almighty rejected these also as in- 
sufficient security. Then Moses present- 
ed the children of his people, and 
thereupon God granted him the law. 

The world groans and travails in pain 
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to-day for the coming of the Divine Law, 
as it applies to the hard problem of 
happy, wholesome human labor and the 
just distribution of its products. We no 
longer expect that law to come down 
from a burning mount, engraved on tables 
of stone. We understand that God gives 
his law to-day through the sensitive hearts 
and enlightened minds of His people. 
But as in the ancient legend. He requires 
hostages to-day. 

And the children are hostages God 
will accept. Give God children protect- 
ed against industrial exploitation; chil- 
dren made vigorous and healthy by 
guided, guarded, play; children whose 
hands and brains are simultaneously and 
symmetrically developed by cultural and 
industrial training; children who are 
guided by their own developed and dis- 
covered aptitudes into congenial and 
fruitful vocations ; children who when 
they go wrong are helped back to the 
right by a firm friendliness ; children who 
arc inspired to growth in righteousness 
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by persons who through sharing their in- 
terests earn the right and the power to 
uplift their ideals; and in exchange for 
such hostages God will give the Ameri- 
can people the new law of a just and 
wholesome industrial order. 

For if we really care for boys and girls 
in this vital, practical way, our care will 
not suddenly cease when they reach the 
age of twenty-one. A nation that cares 
for its children, making their interests 
the interests of all, is on the way, and 
the only promising way, to care for. its 
men and women. 

And the best of it is that in thus caring 
for the children, and giving them their 
birthright, we are not diminishing the 
burden of responsibility which now 
rests on the individual man; but rather 
we are increasing it The leisure, and 
play, and all-round education, and voca- 
tional guidance, and sympathetic dis- 
cipline, and personal inspiration of the 
child, make the problem of the parent 
greater in thoughtfulness and considera- 
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tion; greater in toil and taxes. But it 
raises up a coming generation with 
greater health and strength to bear it 

This vast many-sided reform will not 
come all at once, nor easily. There will 
be, as there have been already, break- 
downs and set-backs; and many handles 
for carping criticism to seize. Child 
labor laws will be evaded, and incidental 
and individual hardships will be magni- 
fied. Playgrounds without proper pro- 
tection and leadership will have to be 
closed to stop the spread of immorality, 
in the future, as they have had to be 
closed under those conditions in some 
cities already. Industrial education and 
vocational guidance will have to wait 
for trained teachers and counselors and 
in the meantime suffer much from fail- 
ures due to incompetent teaching, ama- 
teur counsel, and attempts of employers 
to capture the whole movement as a 
means of exploiting the child for their 
own immediate advantage. Juvenile 
courts will encourage lawlessness in the 
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future as they have in the past, wher- 
ever the judge or the probation officer 
is cither too hard or too easy; too indif- 
ferent or too overworked. The work of 
the Association and the Club will evap- 
orate in sentimentality in the future as 
in the past, wherever it is handed down 
to the child from above, or poked at him 
from a distance; instead of being im- 
parted by contagion through close con- 
tact at many points of genuine common 
interests. 

Nevertheless, this child welfare move- 
ment has made more progress in its 
first decade than any great reform ever 
made in the same length of time. The 
ideal is spreading like wild-fire; for it 
only needs to be clearly stated to win the 
assent and elicit the support of all right- 
minded men and kind-hearted women. 
It is being written into legislation; incor- 
porated into educational systems; and 
worked out in half a dozen different lines 
of philanthropy. It fulfills the ancient 
prophecy that a little child shall lead 
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the world into that happy union of in- 
dustrial efficiency, economic justice, so- 
cial brotherhood, spiritual idealism, and 
mutual good will, which is the desire and 
dream of us all ; and which we can help 
on to fulfillment most sanely and safely 
and swiftly and surely by giving the child 
of to-day, the citizen of to-morrow, his 
rightful heritage of protection from pre- 
mature, excessive, dangerous and de- 
moralizing work; guarded and guided 
play; practical and interesting education; 
congenial and expanding vocation; sym- 
pathetic correction, and personally com- 
municated inspiration. 
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